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Heaven 
By Sue H. McLane 


N childhood’s days our thoughts of heaven 
Are pearly gates and streets of gold, 

And all so very far away ; 

A place whose portals may unfold 
To us,— 10me far-off distant day. 

But in the gathering of the years, m 
When life is in the fading leaf, 

With eyes perchance bedimmed by tears, 
And hearts ‘oft overwhelmed with grief, 

We look beyond the pearly gate, 
Beyond the clouds of grief’s dark night, 

And see a place where loved ones wait, 
Where all is blessedness and light. 

And over all we see the face 
Of Him who'll bring us to our own, 

Not to a far-off distant place, 
For heaven is, after all, just Home! 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 
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The Safe Side of a Moral Question 


Duty-doing is never dangerous ; anything less 
than duty-doing is worse than dangerous,—it is dis- 
astrous. Yet we are constantly tempted to twist 
these two truths about: fear duty-doing, and turn 
to wrong-doing as the way of safety. The man who 
is afraid he will lose money, or position, or health, or 
friends, by holding rigidly to what he admits is the 
higher standard, makes this mistake, and suffers for 
it. Once in a while the other type of man is met ; 
and then people seem surprised that he has not suf- 
fered by doing right. Governor Hanly, of Indiana, 
who has defied the liquor interests of his state, seems 
to be the latter sort of man : the kind who has learned 
not to fear the spooky dangers of duty-doing. Out of 
strenuous experiences Governor Hanly has said : ‘*No 


man ever yet injured himself by getting on the right 


side of a moral question.'"" How we do conjure up 
phantoms to scare ourselves away from the right ! 


x 
Putting Character into Work 


Effort, not brilliancy, is the secret of high-class 
work. Any one can become a noted worker who will. 
One who has, with rare penetration, studied the char- 
acter and methods of Lincoln, Professor Clark S. 
Beardslee, of Hartford, after describing the exhaustive 
and scholarly investigation by which Lincoln worked 
out one of his replies to Douglas, adds, ‘he, even 
he, could iilustrate an almost infinite patience of re- 
search and an almost infallible precision.’’ There is 
the twofold secret, or price, of the kind of work that 
lifts a man out from among his fellow-workers. There 
can be no precision without patience ; hasty work, and 
surface work, are. commonplace and unreliable. But 
precision and patience are anybody's for the taking ; 
simple will- power is the way to get them. 


Xx 
The Victory of Struggle 


Struggle is more important than victory. Strug- 
gle is sure to make character, and victory often fails 
todo so. Struggle is a duty ; victory may not be. 
Struggle is progress ; victory may be standstill. In 
other words, the vesu/t of our pushing onward in the 
right direction is in the Lord’s hands, not ours; and 
the result in this world is a minor matter, a mere in- 
cident, so far as we are concerned. It is hard to see 
this, when we have pushed, and strained, and strug- 
gled for years in the line of plain duty, and the goal 


The 


HERE never was a time. when men's minds were so 
much on the rack and on the stretch with expect- 
ancy as they are to-day. ‘Everybody has turned 

prophet as to what the future of society will belike; and 
in the personal life we all entertain more or less definite 
views as to life’s prizes, and which particular prizes 
we should like to seize. We are eager for advance in- 
formation ; one step is not enough for most of us. We 
want to see the end from the beginning, and we rather 
pride ourselves that this is the mark of maturity and 
the characteristic of a far-seeing soul. But no far- 
seeing soul ever slights the present. Vision is much 
needed to-day to enable us to look deeply and richly 
and comfortingly into what is right before us. The 
wonders of the microscope are as great as those of the 
telescope. Our greatest danger is that we slur and 
despise what is near. 

The wise man long since said that ‘‘ wisdom is be- 
fore... him that hath understanding ; but the eyes of 
a fool are in the ends of the earth.’’ Cromwell, for 
whom the distant scene was as unexpected an ex- 
perience as a man could undergo, said that ‘‘a 
man never mounts so high as when he knows not 
whither he aims.’ And in Newman's hymn, a long 
and painful process is compressed into a few words as 
its writer says, 


** IT do not ask to see the distant scene.’’ 


Strong measures are needful for us when the mind 
has acquired this habit of sliding off instinctively to 
the distant scene. It becomes like a hand that has 


Editor’s Note.—Few hymns describe, phrase by phrase, 
so many actual situations in the common life as Newman's 
** Lead, Kindly Light.’’ This editorial is one of a series 
based on several of the hymn’s richly suggestive phrases. 
Those already published have taken up ‘‘O’er Moor and 
Fen,”’ **O’er Crag and Torrent,"’ ‘‘ The Garish Day,"’ and 
** Not Ever Thus."’ Later editorials in the series will con- 
sider ‘*‘ The Encircling Gloom,” and ‘- One Step Enough:"’ 








seems as much in doubt as ever, It is still harder to 
see this when the result is no longer in doubt, but is 
plainly to be failure. Yet this last kind of fight is 
the finest test of all. It is the test that Jesus Christ 
had to meet, with earthly failure surely ahead as the 
end of his life-work ; it is the test that he calls on 
some of his followers to meet. ‘‘ Any coward can 
fight a battle when he's sure of winning,’’ George 
Eliot has said; ‘but give me the man who has 
pluck to fight when he’s sure of losing." The man 
who will not give up, even in defeat, cannot be con- 
quered. He wins a greater victory in defeat than he 
could in victory. 
ax 


The Hopefulness of Opposition - 

When a thing is particularly hard to do, it is 
likely to be particularly well worth doing. This is 
worth remembering the next time that difficulty and 
opposition stare us in the face. Easy things are within 
the reach of any one; they offer neither inducement 
nor challenge to people of power. The prizes of life 
are protected by difficulty. Therefore obstacle, to a 
strong man, simply spells inducement. Paul knew 
that the spiritual prizes of the Kingdom were not easily 
come at, but that the Devil’s workers were sure to be 
between such prizes and the Lord’s workers. He 
counted the presence and opposition of the Devil 
as a special invitation. So he wrote, concerning his 
reasons for wishing to remain in Ephesus, ‘for a 
great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there 
are many adversaries.’’ ‘‘The line of least resist- 
ance'’’ does not appeal to souls of Paul's kind. The 
line of greatest resistance is the line that often leads 
to the richest end. 
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Distant Scene 


lost grip on the tools it is using. Our energies are 
never fully employed upon the thing we are doing, 
for a part of them steadily leaks away through that 
outlet of speculation as to the result. The work be- 
fore us does not seem to deserve the whole of us. We 
are not all here. Sinzleness of mind departs from 
us, our work betrays that we were thinking of some- 
thing else, and we destroy the future even as we go 
toward it. We wonder whether it is safe to let each 
day’s work absorb all our energies. More work is 
spoiled by this anticipatory habit than we can ever 
know. The thing before us seems not worth doing well 
because we have caught sight of some great occasion 
looming ahead which will deserve all our attention. 

The thought of promotion has, indeed, its just and 
honest place in life, but when indulged too far it 
secretes a poison which so vitiates all one’s work that 
promotion becomes impossible. — It was only last year 
that another Oxford man spoke from the midst of his 
promotions and his honors to urge with all possible 
earnestness that workers should throw away all am- 
bition beyond that of doing the day's work well. They 
were to ‘think not of the amount to be accomplished, 
the difficulties to be overcome, or the end to be at- 
tained, but set earnestly at the little task at one’s el- 
bow and let that be sufficient for the day.’’ The 
worst thing conceivable about the future is that we 
should come to it empty-handed through having too 
constantly dwelt upon it. 

Our nervous thought about the future inay be 
greatly allayed if we stop to think that we have lived 
through a great many futures already. Ten years 
ago we were wondering about ten years hence. To- 
day is the distant scene of ten years ago. And to-day 
has no terrors. It is not going badly ; neither is it 
the romantic scene which we imagined. If it has 
some successes, they are such as we might have any 
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day. If it has its difficulties, we shall see our way 
through them. And so it will be as we go on toward 
the end. 


However lyrical this fault may be made to seem as 
it is expressed in Newman's beautiful phrase, there is 
no fault which more completely drives the poetry out 
of our life. It abolishes all possibility of surprise. 
The scenes on which we arrive have been emptied 
beforehand by too incessant thought, so that what to 
a simpler mind might be a very heaven of new expe- 
rience finds us already jaded and displeased. God 
starts every day for us in poetry, but it slowly turns 
to prose as we watch the clock or overrun the morn- 
ing by thoughts of the afternoon, and spoil the after- 
noon by forecasting the engagements of the evening. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the distant scene of a life 
that lives long is naturally a scene of slowly failing 
powers, of retirement and lessened activity and influ- 
ence. But thousands have their usefulness lessened 
before their time by trying to prepare themselves for 
the weakness which God has mercifully assigned to a 
brief period. We need our courage for to-day. 
Friends around us are undergoing that experience of 
lessened activity on every side, but it does not seem 
a tragedy in their case. We do not count it a failure 
or a disgrace that they weaken physically at last. If 
sorrows and trials come which God has ordained 
should cover but a brief period of life, it is pre- 
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sumption to draw their darkness over days which 
he meant them never to touch. When we meddle 
with the distant scene, we do not so much lighten it 
as we spoil the days which have been given us to be 
kept cloudless. 

In Newman's own history the distant scene was a 
plain room in a quiet street on the outskirts of Bir- 
mingham. The smoke and grime of the great manu- 
facturing city made a scene very different from 
Oxford with the snap-dragon growing on the walls of 
Trinity. He had said that he liked to think of the 
snap-dragon as being ‘‘an emblem of his perpetual 
residence even unto death in his university.’’ If he 
had had a sight of the distant scene when he wrote 
the hymn more than fifty years before, he might have 
faltered and made impossible those years of work into 
which he poured himself without knowing what the 
end would be. Those afternoons at St. Mary’s, of 
which Principal Shairp and John Keble and Matthew 
Arnold and Dean Church have written, afternoons 
which left their mark on many lives, might never 
have been, and Oxford might have lost one of her 
greatest influences, if Newman had given all his 
thought to forming his career so as never to leave 
Oxford. But he did not ask to see the outcome, and, 


not seeing it, there were made possible to him a half 
century of labors which grew a step at a time, filled 
his life with contentment, and let it close in peace. 





Why Did God Create Tobacco ? 


Every good thing can be misused. But that fact 
ought not to set us wondering why anything good was 
ever created. A Virginia reader, perhaps, has not 
thought of this when he writes : 

A friend recently asked me this question : ‘‘ Why did God 
create the tobacco plant if its use is harmful tomen?” I 
could not answer it. Will you kindly give me some light upon 
the question, through your paper ? 

This was asked by one who is trying to save a young man 
from the tobacco habit, and lead him into the Christian life. 

What does this, inquirer mean by saying that to- 
bacco is ‘‘harmful to men'’? The Editor has found 
its use very beneficial—for spraying rosebushes in 
the spring and summer, and thus ridding them of 
destructive bugs. Tobacco is not harmful to men, so 
long as it is properly used. Of course, if it falls into 
the hands of a man who is foolish enough to tse it in- 
ternally, it will injure him as would any other poison, 
But that is not the tobacco’s fault. God has created 
a good many things that are beneficial, when properly 
used, but that are harmful in the hands of irrespon- 
sible or careless persons. Fire is an instance ; various 
poisons are others. There may be still other things 
created by God of which we do not know any bene- 
ficial use. But there is no occasion to waste our time 
wondering why they were created, nor in trying to 
understand and account for every one of God's crea- 
tions. 

Man was created with faculties and a will, These 
were given him to enable him to know and to choose, 
as helpers, such things in the universe as prove to be 
helpful to him, and to let alone such things as prove 
to be harmful. Some men are using their faculties 
and their will in a sensible way. Others are not. 


But those who are not ought to think twice before. 


they blame a vegetable for it. 


x 
Is Sin the Origin of Disease ? 


Is the sorrow, the sickness, the suffering, the 
affliction that is so common in this world, a part of 
God’s original plan tor this world as committed to 
man before the fall, or is it due to the breaks with 
God’s plan that were begun by the first man’s sin 
and that have multiplied countless times during the 
centuries since? There would seem to be but one 
answer to this question. Yet when a lesson-writer sug- 
gested, in a recent issue of the Times, that all disease 
is an outcome of sin, several readers challenged the 
statement. One writes from Ontario : 


In S. D. Gordon’s notes on the Sunday-school lesson for 
February 23 there occur these words : ** All disease and bodily 
weakness come through sin, somebody’s sin." 

While in the active work of the Methodist ministry I was 
Stationed in a section of Canada in which ague and fever pre- 
vailed. For ten months myself and family suffered from ma- 
larial fevers, and the effects remain to this day. Who did 
= in case? Was it the church in appointing me to that 
piace 

If the statement of Mr. Gordon is correct, what did Christ 





mean when, in reply to the question of his disciples in réfer- 
ence to the man who was blind from his: birth’ (‘* who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind ?), he replied, 
*‘neither hath this man sinned, nor his ‘parents :. but. that the 
works of God should be made manifest in :him '’:? 


Another reader, from Iowa, ‘whilé admitting’ the 
probable truth of the questioned ‘statement, seeks 
light on its various applications. 


In Mr. Gordon's ‘‘ The Gospel of the Body,’’ on the lesson 
for February 23, he says: ‘‘ All disease'and bodily weakness 
comes through sin, somebody's sin.’’ I presume this is cor- 
rect, yet it leads us into difficulties that are hard to explain. 

There are those who believe that every jll or. misfortune of 
life comes direct from God as a punishment for sin committed 
or inherited. Yet we know that some of the purest souls we 
have ever met have been those that have ‘known suffering all 
their lives, while some of the most godless and wicked men 
have been permitted to enjoy a ripe old age, having. the best 
of health even to the very end. Jesus does not seem to teach 
that we are to look upon every misfortune as being a direct 
punishment for our sins or those of. our parents (John g : 3). 
‘*Whom the Lord loveth he chastenetli."’ ‘‘Jesus Christ, pure, 
innocent, perfect, suffered the most‘; and ‘his followers who 
have lived the nearest to him have als suffered much: Paul 
said : ‘If I must needs glory; I will glory.of the things which 
concern mine infirmities ;’’ and also, ‘For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for, us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory." I believe your many read- 
ers would enjoy a fuller explanation ‘of this subject in your 
Notes on Open Letters. 


In order that these and. other readers might know 
Mr. Gordon’s own fuller thought on the subject, the 
Editor has asked him to comment here on these two 
letters. Mr. Gordon does so as follows, first with 
reference to the Ontario inquirer : 


I cid not say that the connection between the disease or 
weakness can be ¢fraced. It rarely can, and never fully. Sin 
has affected the physical earth, and the general conditions of 
our bodies. The presence of the malarial fevers was a result 
of sin upon the earth. The general condition of this man’s body 
that made him peculiarly susceptible to the fevers was a result 
of sin. Jesus constantly came into direct contact with loath- 
some diseases, yet his body was not susceptible to them. 

The passage quoted in the ninth of John certainly does noé 
mean that the blindness came iz order that God might be 
glorified. That would be wholly against God's character and 
ways of working. Our English translation of that sentence is 
unfortunate in this, that while it is an accurate transliteration 
of words from one language to another, yet through the punc- 
tuation, or lack of punctuation, it does not give the spirit of 
what Jesus is saying. It might properly be freely rendered 
thus : ‘‘ Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents, but—"’ 
(and here Jesus swings completely and abruptly away from 
their speculative question as he stoops down over the man) 
**the thing that concerns me now is that God’s power may be 
manifest for his relief.’’ 


Concerning the Iowa reader’s questions, Mr. Gor- 
don writes : 


This correspondent is surely right in saying that the sentence 
quoted leads into difficulties that are hard to explain. I think 
I would say ‘‘ impossible to explain.’’ Because our lives are 
enmeshed in a network of sin which runs through all of life. 
If we could trace the network, we might explain sin’s workings 
in our bodies. But the general fact remains that it is through 
sin that all disease and bodily infirmities come, even though 
we are too ignorant to trace the connections, except sometimes 
in part. Our friend should note that the sentence he quotes 
does not speak of ‘‘ punishment’’ nor of ‘* suffering.” 

As to punishment: God never arbitrarily punishes. He 
does not choose out and send upon us some disease or afflic- 
tion or misfortune as a punishment forsin. If he did, we would 


- within your own knowledge or experience? 
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all have been completely swamped out of existence long ago. 
The most he does is to take his hands off and permit the logi- 
cal result of the sin to work its own way out. 

As to nen som suffered the most keenly of any man, 
but not through disease or bodily weakness. And without 
doubt the whole network of sin entails suffering upon us. 
fans suffered because of the sins of others, and every one who 
ives close to him will share that suffering. I do not now mean 
the vicarious suffering to put away sin, but the suffering be- 
cause of its presence. i 

To this answer of Mr. Gordon’s The Sunday School 
Times gives its hearty endorsement. There is no 
reason to suppose that there was or would have been, 
in the Garden of Eden or in any other part of the 
world as God created it, sickness or suffering, sorrow 
or affliction, for man as he came to earth in the sin- 
less image of God. And we are assured that there 
will not be disease nor its accompaniments of any 
sort in heaven, when this world and its sin shall 
be done away (Rev. 21:4). These things are not 
part of God's first plan for us, nor are they part of the 


undisturbed Gbd-life. They are often permitted of God_ 


to bring us back to the God-life. But we may be sure 
that they grieve the Father more than they afflict us, 
and that they will be done away with forever in the day 
of his power. 

Fa 


How We Raised Money: a Prize Offer 


That money is mightily needed in our work for 
the Lord, no one questions. There are right ways, 
and effective ways, of raising it. The Times’ readers 
know pretty well, by this time, of the reasons that 
make any method of church-barter unworthy. That 
subject needs no further discussion just now. But 
the right side of the subject is well worth practical 
illumination by readers of the Times. The following 
letter from a New York state Sunday-school super- 
intendent calls for such help : 


I have long been an advocate of discouraging in our. church 
the modern methods (so called) of raising funds for the church 
iand its need, and read your recent articles with a great deal of 
satisfaction. All praise to your efforts ; give us more of it. 

We are contemplating raising a fund of five thousand dol- 
lars for our church repairs and mortgage. Can you give me 
any suggestions for bringing it about in order to forestall 
modern methods ? 

Yes ; the Times knows of good ways to do this, and 
has published accounts of some, several. of which 
were mentioned in the Open Letter department. of 
February 29. But the Editor is sure that there is 
being done, in this line, a great deal of fine work of 
which the public knows nothing, and which ought to 
be known widely. 

If your own church, Sunday-school, young people's 
society, ‘‘ Ladies’ Aid,’’ Brotherhood, or any other 
organization has ever raised money effectively for any 
church or benevolent purpose, by any method which 
is free from the barter-unworthiness that. stultifies. the 
giver, will you write to the Editor and tell about 
it? What is the dest way you have ever known, to 
raise money on the straight-out giving basis? What 
method, scheme, plan, or system, worked best, 
How 
much was raised, how long a time did it take, what 
was the plan, how many worked at it, how many 
members were there in the church or other organiza- 
tion,—such points as these should be covered. 

For the best brief account of the best money-raising 
plan, actually tested, and free from the church fair or 
barter principle, the Times will award a prize of ten 
dollars. Such an account should not exceed a thou- 
sand words ; it should be shorter than that, if possi- 
ble. It is hoped that enough successful plans will 
be reported to enable the Times to publish a pageful 
or more, for the help of its readers in this thoroughly 
practical field. 

(ee 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father: our prayer is very simple and 
very plain. We want to be right with God. ‘There is 

a twist somewhere in our nature. We want to be 
straight. We are tired of being crooks, even unconsciously. 
We want to be true, with all the deceit washed out of us. We 
want this because it is right, and because of the joy that comes 
by being right. We are tired of being merry now and then, 
and all the rest of the time worried, vexed, discontented, un- 
satisfied. ... We are tired of having things in our hearts which 
we must conceal, thoughts and feelings we are unwilling any 
one should know are there.... We are tired of being such 
hypocrites,—saying pleasant things to men’s faces, and having 
ill-feelings toward them within ; talking of virtue, and indulg- 
ing sinful thoughts and imaginations. . . . How often we offend 
by saying things we find were not true! How often we go 
wrong in the way we make our money, in the way we keep it, 
in the way we spend it!.... Alas for the frailty of our hearts ! 
Lord Jesus, you know ; you have been here. Have mercy on 
us, and cleanse us, and strengthen us to do right, and be right. 
. - « How many things we do or say that keep our light from 
shining, and hinder men from coming to Christ. Lord, we 


would be channels of blessing, not barriers; We would win 
others to thee, 
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The Police Power of the State 





NDER the police power of tte state, any legisla- 
ture may regulate any business affecting public 
health or public morals, may mitigate its evils, 

or suppress it entirely. 

This power is one that the people of the state may 
not part with, and which controls their representatives 
in legislature assembled. 

Public health and public morals are linked to- 
gether by numerous decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and would seem to be one .and 
inseparable. In cases where one or the other of these 
interests have been involved, the Supreme Court has 

always linked them together as though they were twin 
interests. btlltts 

It is the purpose of this article to trace out the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
where one or both of these interests have been in- 
volved ; and to remove any doubt from the minds of 


‘the people as to the power of the legislature in dealing 


with the subject of intemperance, evil reading, or 
gambling in all its forms. 

We start, then, with the case of a beer company 
vs. the State of Massachusetts, which was carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States on appeal, 
and in which it was held : 


If the public safety or the public morals require the dis- 
continuance of any manufacture or traffic, the legislature 
may provide for its discontinuance, notwithstanding indi- 
viduals or corporations may thereby suffer in obedience. 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the extent” 


and boundaries of the police power, and however difficult 
it may be to arrive at a satisfactory definition of it, there 
seems to be no doubt that it extends to the protection ‘of 
the lives, health, and property of the citizen, and to the 
preservation of good order and public morals (97 U.S. R., 
P- 33)- 


We now take a question of public morals only. A 
legislature of Mississippi had granted a charter to 
J. B. Stone and others for a lottery, for a period of 
years, provided the lottery company should pay over 
the sum of forty thousand dollars a year to public 
charities within the state. It was very much the same 
kind of a sop to that legislature as is being offered 
to-day by the pool-gamblers who propose to give a 
certain percentage of their stealings to agricultural 
societies in the state of New York, provided the legis- 
lature of that state will override the constitution, and 
allow the monstrous outrages to continue uPgp the 
race-tracks of the state with no law that can be enforced 
against them. 

A subsequent legislature in the state of Mississippi 
revoked the charter of this company. They then 
claimed that vested and constitutional rights had been 
violated, as they had paid, each year, forty thousand 
dollars to charity. And an appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, involving the con- 
stitutionality of the repealing act. Chief Justice ren 
in delivering the opinion of the Court, said : 


No legislature can bargain away the public health, or the 
public morals. The people themselves cannot do it, much 
less their servants, The supervision of both of these spe- 
cies of governmental power is continuing in its nature, and 
they are to be dealt with as the exigencies of the moment 
may require. 

Government is organized with a view to their preserva- 
tion, and cannot divest itself of the power to provide for 
them. For this purpose the largest legislative discretion is 
allowed, and the discretion cannot be parted with any more 
than the power itself (11 Otto, p. 818; affirmed 94, U. S., 
p- 645). 


In 1869 the legislature of Louisiana granted to a 
single corporation, created by it, the exclusive right, 
for twenty-five years, to maintain slaughter-houses 
within the parish of Orleans, which contained about 
1,154 square miles, including the city of New Orleans, 
and prohibiting all other.persons from carrying on 
this business within those limits. 

It was claimed that this act was unconstitutional, 
and on appeal it came before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which said : 


This grant of exclusive grant, properly guarded, was a 
police regulation for the health and comfort of the people, 
and within the power of the state legislature. 

The Parliament of Great Britain and the state legislatures 
of this country have always exercised the power of granting 
exclusive rights when they were necessary to -properly 
effectuate a purpose it ought to do in view of public good, 


By Anthony Comstock 





In this day when the right of the people and 
their legislators is being asserted in a manner 
so disastrous to liquor-sellers and other agents 
of evil, and when the constitutionality of such 
right is being challenged by those with whom 
it interferes, it is well to know where the legal 
rights really lie. Here is a brief.from a trained 
lawyer, setting forth, however, not his opinions, 
but the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and of the King’s Bench of Eng- 
land. It throws a stream of white light on the 
present temperance conflict that is fairly daz- 
zling in its radiance. 





and the power-here exercised is of that class, and has until 
now-never been denied. 

This power is, and must, from its very nature, be incapa- 
ble of any exact definition or limitation, Upon it depends 
the security of social order, the life and health of the citi- 
zen, the comfort and existence in a thickly populated com- 
munity, the enjoyment of private and social life, and ‘the 
beneficial use of property. 

It extends, says another eminent judge, to the preserva- 
tion of life, limb, health, and comfort, and the quiet of all 
persons, and the protection of all property within the state, 
. +. and persons and property are subject to all kinds of 
restraints in order to secure the general comfort, health, 
and prosperity of the state. 

Of the perfect- right of the legislature to do this no 
question ever was, or upon acknowledged general princi- 
ples can be, made, so far as natural persons are concerned 
(Slaughter House cases, 16 Wallace, p. 62). 


In 1890 a saloon-keeper obtained a judgment in 
the: United States Circuit Court at San Francisco, 
California, against the Chief of Police of that city, 
claiming that his personal rights were invaded, be- 
cause the latter had arrested him for selling liquor 
without a license. 

This matter came to the Supreme Court of the 
United- States, and’ Mr. Justice Field, in reversing 
this judgment, said: 


It is urged that as the liquors are used as a beverage, 
and’ that the injury following them, if taken in excess, is 
‘voluntarily inflicted and is confined to the party offend- 
ing, their sale should be without restriction, the con- 
tention’ being that what a man shall drink, equally with 
what he shall eat, is not properly a matter for legislation. 

There is, in this. position, an assumption of fact which 
does not exist, that when the liquors are taken in excess, 
the injuries.are confined to the party offending. The in- 
jury, it is true, falls first upon him in his health, which the 
habit undermines ; in his morals, which it weakens; and 
in his .self-abasement, which it creates, But as it leads to 
neglect of business and waste of property and general de- 
moralization, it affects those who are immediately con- 
nected with, and dependent upon. him. 

By the general concurrence of opinion of every civilized 
and Christian community, there are few sources of crime 
and misery to society equal to the dram-shop, where in- 
toxicating. liquors, in small quantities, to be drunk at the 
time, are sold indiscriminately to all parties applying. 

It is a question of public expediency and public morality, 
and not of federal.law. The police power of the state is 
fully competent to regulate the business, to mitigate its 
evils, or to suppress, it entirely, There is no inherent right 
in a citizen to sell intoxicating liquors by retail ; it is not a 
privilege of a citizen of a state, or a citizen of the United 
States (Christiansen vs, Chief of Police, Sup. Ct. Rep.). 


In 1881 the legislature of the state ot Kansas 
enacted a law to enforce the provisions of the new 
constitution, which prohibited the manufacture and 
sale of spiritous, malt, vinous, fermented, or other 
intoxicating liquors, except for medicinal, scientific, 
or mechanical purposes. 

Under this Act, a brewer named Mugler had been 
convicted, In addition to the conviction, another 
suit had been brought to condemn as a public nuisance, 
under another provision of said Act, certain buildings 
used as a brewery by said Mugler and Ziebold and 
Hegelin. 

It was claimed that the beer sold was made prior 
to the adoption of the amendment to the constitution 
and legislative enactment, and the buildings had also 
been erected prior to these amendments. 

This firm continued in business in defiance of the 
Act of 1881, without the required permit. Proceed- 


—=—=—===_= 


ings were brought under the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the United States Constitution, by which it was 
claimed that the amendment secured to them the 
right and privilege of continuing a business in which 
their money was invested, and which had been estab- - 
lished, legally, prior to 1880. 

This being brought to the Supreme Court of the: 
United States, that Court sustained the constitution- 
ality of the Kansas statute. The Supreme Court said : 


This Court in Union Company vs. Landing Company, 
111 U. S. 751, 4 Sup. Ct. Rep. 652, said that the state 
could not, by any contract, limit the exercise of her power 
to the prejudice of the public health and the public morals. 


It then referred to the decision in the case of Stone 
vs. State of Mississippi, already cited. 

In still another case, of the Gas Light Company vs. 
Light Company, reported in 115 U. S. Rep., this 
Court has said : 


The constitutional prohibition upon state laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts does not restrict the power of 
the state to protect the public health, the public morals, or 
the public safety, as the one or the other may be involved 
in the execution of such contracts, . Rights and privileges 
arising from contracts with a state are subject-to regula- 
tions for the protection of the public: health, the public 
morals, and the public safety, in the same sense, and. to 
the same extent, as are all contracts and all property, 
whether owned by natural persons or corporations, 


Then comes a denunciation from this Higher Court 
which may well receive the thoughtful attention. of 
every reader of The Sunday School: Times : 


The principle that no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law, was em- 
bodied, in substance, in the constitutions of nearly all, if 
not all, of the states, at the time of the adoption: of the 
Fourteenth Amendment ; and it has never been regarded 
as incompatible with the principle, equally vital, because 
essential to the peace and safety of society, that all prop- 
erty in this country is held under the implied obligation 
that the owner’s use of it shall not be injurious to the com- 
munity. 

In the same case the Supreme Court referred to 
the case of the Fertilizing Company vs. Hyde Park. 
It seems that the Common Council of Hyde Park had 
passed an ordinance forbidding the passage through 
the village of any unwholesome: or offensive matters, 
and also forbidding the manufacture of the same 
within its limits. The Fertilizer Company had, at large 
expense, under authority expressly conferred: by char- 
ter, established its plant, but it was not allowed to 
carry its products through the streets -under the Ordi- 
nance. It then appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which held : 


We cannot doubt that the police power of the State was 
applicable and adequate to give an effectual remedy... . 
It rests upon the fundamental principle that every one shail 
so use his own as not to wrong and injure another. ‘To 
regulate and abate nuisances is one of its oidinary func- 
tions (8 Sup. Ct. Rep. 273-305). 


Just a word now in reference to the common law of 
Great Britain and the United States : 

Going back to 1727, we find that the King’s Bench 
established the common law. Prior to this, the eccle- 
siastical courts had had exclusive jurisdiction over 
written and printed matter of an obscene and libel- 
ous character. 

The solicitor for the defendant insisted that the 
King’s Bench had no jurisdiction, and that it was a 
matter exclusively for the ecclesiastical courts. 

The presiding judge asked the Crown's solicitor for 
a precedent, but he could furnish none. Whereupon 
the Court adjourned for the night. The following 
morning it established the ruling which has ever since 
ruled the common law courts of Great Britain and 
the United States : 


Peace includes good order and government, and that 
peace may be broken, in many instances, without an actual 
force, to wit : 

If it be an act against the constitution and civil govern- 
ment : 

If it be against religion : 

If it be against morality (Rex vs. Curl, 2 Strange R. 788). 


In 1815 the Common Law Courts of Pennsylvania, 
in a very celebrated case under common law, held : 


What tends to corrupt society was held to be a breach 
of the peace, and punishable by indictment. 
The courts are guardians of public morals, and therefore 
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have jurisdiction in such cases. Hence it follows that an 
offense may be punished if in its nature, and by its exam- 
ple, it tends to the corruption of morals, although it be not 
committed in public (2 Sergt. & Rawle 102). 


Again, in the same case, on page 103, Mr. Justice 
Yeates further says : . 


The destruction of morality renders the power of the 
government invalid, for government is no more than publie 
order, 


Later, in the state of Missouri, we find the Higher 
Court saying: 


All acts and conduct calculated to corrupt public morals, 
or to outrage the sense of public decency, are indictable 
(4 Mo. 480). 


As far back as 1808, in Connecticut, the following 
principle was established : 


Every public show and exhibition which outrages de- 
cency, shocks humanity, or is contra bonas mores, is pun- 
ishable at common law. 


— 
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The Supreme Court of the United States still 
further says : 


The suppression of nuisances injurious to public health 
and morality, is among the most important duties of gov- 
ernment (8 Howard 168). 


It must follow that under the decisions here quoted, 
and under the police power, there is a mighty re- 
sponsibility resting upon the legislatures at all times 
to safeguard public health and public morals. There 
is no justification whatever for any legislature voting 
for any law which encourages or protects intemper- 
ance, gambling, or licentious conduct. 

The health and strength of the physical man or 
woman is the basis for the development of strength 
of character. The cleaner the heart, the nobler the 
life. And the more respect paid to divine things, the 
higher will be the standard of living, and the influ- 
ence that goes out as a beacon light and an example 
to others. 


New York City. 





May Parents Trust God for Their Chil- 
dren’s Salvation ?— By the late H. Clay Trumbull 





ARRIAGE was ordained of God in order that 
husband and wife, being made one, might 
bring children into the world as godly seed, 

born as God's and to be trained for God. Untila 
child deliberately deserts God, and chooses to sin, as 
Adam chose to disobey God, the parent is responsible 
for the God-given child, to be counted and trained as 
God’ s. 

Many, very many parents have recognized this duty 
and: privilege; and they and their children have had 
reason to rejoice in consequence. An illustration of 
this truth in a godly Scotch mother in Massachusetts 
impressed me years ago. Her excellent pastor told 
me the fact while she was still in his parish. Her 
loved boy, while still in her care, and while she still 
felt responsible for him, showed evil traits, and seemed 
inclined to go astray. But she trusted God for her 
child as for herself, and she needed and sought God's 
help in the wayward child's training. And this was 
her faith-filled prayer for the boy, as she stated it to 
her pastor : 

‘« Lord, I am thine, and Johnnie's mine, and wé are 
thine ; Lord, thy Johnnie's going astray. Bring him 
back, Lord; bring him back, Lord. If Johnnie's lost, in 
the Great Day his blood will I require at thine hand.”’ 

Such sturdy faith and holy boldness in a trusting 
parent God loves to find. And God will heed and 
honor the spirit by which it is: prompted. 

Training is well in child-care, but faith is better. 
Earnest prayer, even with the wisest training, is no 
substitute for firm faith, nor can it be a sire means of 
keeping the child in the right way. The lack of such 
confident faith is a lack by which the child may suffer, 
as, on the other hand, such faith may be a great bless- 
ing to the child. This truth is illustrated by a con- 
versation on the subject which I had with a valued 
friend in New Jersey. He was the son of an eminent 
clergyman, By his marriage he was in close family 
relation with several clergymen of prominence. His 
home was a choice Christian home, in which was the 
first little child, still very young. As I was passing a 
night there, we talked together of this great truth. He 
spoke of his hope that his child might become Christ's 
loved one. 

‘*You hope that he may decome Christ's. Don't 
you think he is already so?’’ I asked. 

**Why, of course I can’t think he’s already Christ's. 
He's too young for me to think that about him.’’ 

‘*Who does he belong to just now?’’ I asked. 
‘‘As I understand it, there are only two forces and 
leaders in the universe, each striving to control hu- 
manity—God and the Devil. Which do you think 
just now claims your child ?”’ 

‘* Well, I know that my child was born under sin, 
as every child is; but I hope and pray that he may 
be brought to Christ. I pray for that.'’ 

‘*So you do pray for him, even now, while he is a 
child under condemnation ?”’ 

‘*Of course I pray for him ; I pray constantly and 
earnestly that he may be brought to Christ. I've 
consecrated him to the Saviour, and I wait and hope."’ 

‘But about him, as he was born and as he still is, 





From a chapter in ‘‘ Our Misunderstood Bible,’’ by H. Clay 
Trumbull (The Sunday School Times Company). 


you do not have firm faith that he is, and is to be, 
Christ's ?”’ 

‘*Of course I can’t be sure of that.’’ 

‘*Then, as I understand it, my dear friend, if you 
speak out frankly in your prayers, you have to pray in 
substance somewhat in this way. Excuse me for the 
blunt phrasing, for I speak earnestly and in reverence, 
but as I understand you to state the case, you have to 
pray this way : ; 

‘« * Dear Lord, I have no right to hope that my child, 
born in sin, is yet your child. But I pray that you'll 
keep your eye on him, and when the time comes that 
he’s old enough to become yours, you'll take him 
from the Devil and make him your child ; for I don’t 
want that boy to be lost.’ ’’ 

‘« No, that’s not the way I pray now ; but how would 
you have me pray ?’’ said my friend, the young father. 

‘*As you are God's, and God has given you that 


child, you have a full and unmistakable right to go; to . 


God with his gift, that child, and to say, ‘ Here am I 
and this child whom thou hast given me,’ trusting 


God for your child as you trust him for yourself. ° 


Going in any other way is not-consistent-with your 
privilege in Christ.’’ 

With this beginning of conversation on the subject, 
we talked until far into the night. Then we kneeled 
together, and that father committed himself and his 
loved child afresh to God, asking help to. be faithful 
to that little child of God. And ‘from that hour, as 
he often afterwards said, he had new faith ‘and joy as 
he sought to honor God in being faithful to God and 
to God’s dear one. God never fails a parent who 
thus trusts him. mig 

Many a father has thus trusted God for himself and 
for his children, Even within my own. sphere of ob- 
servation I have known parents to joy in such trust 
for their children and their grandchildren without any 
room for doubt and wavering. If faith holds firm, 
God, who has promised, never fails the trusting one. 
But with the best training, faith is necessary to make 
it effective for good. God, not good training, is our 
hope for our children. 

A troubled Christian mother sent for me in great 
distress. Her only son had been for a time wayward 
and dissipated. She had prayed for him earnestly 
and constantly. After a while he had been brought 
into the church and had become an active Christian 
worker. This gave her joy unspeakable. But_now 
he had fallen back again. He had seemingly aban- 
doned his faith, and had become a reprobate. He 
had !eft his home, had enlisted in the navy, and had 
sailed for the Far East. The poor mother was almost 
broken-hearted and was well-nigh in despair. 

I asked that mother if she had less reason to trust 
God now than before, as she prayed for the boy of 
her love. She replied that, of course, she hadn't as 
much ground for faith now that her son seemed a 
reprobate as while he was an active Christian worker. 

‘‘Is the difference in God, or in your boy?” I 
asked. 

‘©The difference is in my boy,’ 
that’s what's troubling me.”’ 

‘«On whom did your faith rest, when your boy -was 
doing best ?’’ 


she said, ‘‘and 


;. child as well as for himself. 


MARCH 28, 1908 


«*On God, of course."’ 

‘* And has God changed ?"’ 

** Of course not.’’ 

‘¢Then why is your faith lessened ?’’ 

‘* Because of my poor boy's failures.’’ 

‘¢ Then you are looking at your boy as the ground 
of your faith, instead of at God.’’ 

‘*Do you mean to suggest,’’ said the anxious 
mother, ‘that even now, while my poor boy is in his 
present state, I can look up to God and pray for my 
boy as trustfully as I prayed for him while he was 
active in Christian work? Do you mean to suggest 
that?’’ 

‘‘If your faith rests on God for your God-given 
boy, you can pray to God for your boy just as confi- 
dently now as before for all that he can do for you or 
your boy. But you must look to God and not at your 
boy for hope while you pray.’ 

‘‘Then I'll do that,’’ said the anxious mother, 
And she turned again to God in need and in trust. 

Two months or so after that, that mother sent for 
me again. She had received a letter from her son 
that gladdened her heart. It was from the vessel he 
was on in the Chinese seas. It was a letter full of 
penitence and of good purposes, and of hope and 
trust. It told a touching story. 

About the time when the mother turned anew to 


_ God, anxiously but in trust, in her New England 


home—before, of course, he could have had any 
word from her about it—as he was on the deck one 
sunny afternoon in those far-off Chinese waters, a call 
seemed to come to him from God summuning him to 
turn from his evil courses to his better self, and to God 
and to his old faith in God. 

Overpowered by his feelings, that prodigal son 
went down into the forecastle and prostrated hitmself 
before God, confessing his sin, and asking for pardon 
and help to do differently. And then he wrote as a 
penitent child to his mother, asking her to pray for 
him, telling of his sorrow and of his new purpose of 
living a new life by God’s help. That mother gained, 
in consequence, new reason for having faith in God 
for her son as for herself. Would that every parent 
had learned that lesson as thoroughly as she learned 
it! That returning prodigal became again active in 
Christ’s work ; and in that work he was engaged when 
God called him away from earth with its temptations. 
Such faith- as that mother’s for child as well as for 
self God alway enjoins and honors. 

When a troubled father came to Jesus with a demon- 
possessed child and asked earnestly for help, ‘if it 
were, indeed, possible for Jesus to give help, Jesus 
suggested that the question was not whether Jesus had 
power, but whether the father could believe for his 
‘« All things are possible 
to him that [thus] believeth.'’ Then that anxious 
father cried out earnestly, ‘‘I believe [for my child 
and for myself]; help thou mine unbelief.’’ And 
the needed help was given (Mark 9: 17-25). That is 
God’s way: with parents who trust him for themselves 
and for his children. 

ad 


* Orientation ” 
By Eleanor Root 


** T HOPE this beautiful day is a blessing to you as 
it is to us.’” The young woman read again the 
opening sentence of the note, and looked out 

the window. It was a beautiful day, but it had not oc- 

curred to her before. She had been hurt by jar and 
fret. One friend had come in and poured out her 
grievances, and another had detailed her woes and 


“fears. No word had been spoken of the good—of the 


benediction of the glorious day of sunlight and bud- 
ding things. But now it was brought to mind, and 
her soul was refreshed and strengthened. 

Horace Mann once said, ‘‘ Orient yourself’’; that 
is, look to the source of light, face the good, fill your- 
self with the inspiration that may be yours if you are 
but receptive and eager for it. Who does this has 
not only immeasurably simplified and gladdened life 
for himself, but for all about him. He is a living 
spring which refreshes and gladdens always, 


BosTon. 
; oe 


The Bible ought to be regarded as a magnificent 
quarry to be worked. Let us take from it our material ; 
let us take from it fine stones with which to build 
our spiritual temple. It is of little consequence 


whether a saying that comes to us as a power of life 
was written by Moses or David, Peter or Paul, in this 
century or that. The authenticity of texts is measured 
by their power.— Charles Wagner. 
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LESSON 2. 


John 11: 1-57. Commit verses 43, 44 


APRIL 12. THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 


Golden Text: I am the resurrection, and the life.—John 11 : 25 





——_——— 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


NCE in a while it is well to make the lesson 
period in class a ‘‘ story hour,” and give most 
of the time to telling a story, yourself, that will 

compel the pupils’ attention by its sheerinterest. You 
have a great opportunity to do so this week. There 
is a story here that is tremendous in its heroism and 
heart-grip. It is a great deal more of a story, in 
sweep and adventure, pathos and tragedy, than one 
thinks from simply glancing at the lesson title. Prob- 
ably you do not know the whole story yet, nor your 
class, though the central Lazarus-incident may be 
familiar enough. 

Do not think that the story-telling method of teach- 
ing is easy. It is one of the hardest of methods; it 
calls for patient, laborious preparation; and it pays. 

The story that you are to tell covers a period of 
about three months, It runs back to John 10: 22, 
and on through the entireeleventhchapter. Remem- 
ber, also, what preceded John 10: 22,—that it was the 
healing of the man born blind that led, first to his 
being cast out of the synagogue, then to Jesus’ being 
set upon and cross-questioned by the religious lead- 
ers of the Jews. Your best preparation for the vivid 
telling of the story will be to read at home, over and 
over again, slowly and intently, all the material, 
John 10:22 to 11:57. Therefore it will be well to turn 
from this Lesson Pilot, at this point, and devote your 
entire attention for a while to that Bible material, 
a. your own impressions of the narrative, unin- 

uenced by any lesson-help. 


Now confirm, revise, and add to your impressions 
by the following angepetene. Briefly, here is the 
outline of the life-and-death story of these chapters: 

Jesus’ straight answer to the leaders’ question at 
Jerusalem as to whether he was the Christ so enrages 
them that they start to stone him todeath. He stops 
them by a question; but when they attempt it again 
he goes ‘‘forth out of their vee Tig arog Ss super- 
naturally,—and crosses the Jordan from ines to 
Perza. For two months he works quietly there. 

Then he gets word that one of his dearest friends 
is dangerously sick, But that friend lives just over 
the hill from Jerusalem, where men have twice tried 
to take Jesus’ life. Jesus sends no word, and makes 
no move to go, and two days pass. Is he afraid ? 

On the third day he suggests to his disciples that 
they go over into Judza again. They protest, with 
the words of John 11: 8. ag ve answer seems to say 
that a man who walks in the light of right-doing has 
nothiug to fear. And then he expiains that Lazarus, 
his friend who was sick, is dead; and he hints at some 
glad surprise in store. Thomas, whom we ought to 
remember for his heroism more than for his doubting, 
declares that he will stand by Jesus if he has to die for 
it. So they start for the enemy’s country. 

Now follow the familiar incidents at the Bethany 
home, which are to be fully told in class. . And the 
outcome ? Many believe on Jesus; some hurry over 
the hill to report to the leaders at Jerusalem. . And 
these leaders hold a formal council, and ask what 
is to be done with this man who is weaning the peo- 
ple away from themselves. It is plain that either he 
must be done away with, or they ; and they don’t 
propose that it shall be they. They did not put it 
so oluntly ; they euphemized it (v. 5c). But they 
agreed that Jesus must go, and they decided to kill 
him. . It had cost him his life to raise Lazarus. 

There is the outline. Jesus withdrew from Jerusa- 
lem to prolong his life; at the call of a friend he came 
back into the very hotbed of the murderous enmity 
against him; he brought Lazarus to life; and in do- 
ing so he sealed his own fate. The story is to be told 
in class with much fuller detail than is given in the 
meager outline here. 

Was there ever such a story, before or since, in the 
world’s history ?) The God-man, Creator and Saviour 
of life, forgetting himself utterly to relieve the sorrow 
of earthly friends, restoring life to the dead, reveal- 
ing to many his loving power to do this, and _ losing 
his life because of his self-forgetfulness in saving 
another. 

That is the kind of Saviour we have. Is there any 
death too dead for him toovercome ? Physical death 
is a minor matter; but what of the spiritual death by 
sin, of which we have all tasted the bitterness? He 
can conquer even that; he 4as conquered it; he zs— 
not will be—the resurrection and the life. Why 
should we lie bound by grave-clothes any longer ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


The prayer ‘* heardest me ’’ explained (Riddle, on v. 41). 
Christ is the only hope of life. Social settlements with- 
out Christ only cover up or arrest decay (Pierson, 1-3). 


32 Mary therefore, when she came where Jesus was, and 
saw him, fell down at his feet, saying unto him, Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died. 33 When Jesus 
therefore saw her ! weeping, and the Jews a/so ! weeping who 
came with her, he ? groaned in the spirit, and 8 was troubled, 
34 and said, Where have ye laid him? ‘They say unto him, 
Lord, come and see. 35 Jesus wept. 36 The Jews therefore 
said, Behold how he loved hit! 37 But some of them said, 
Could not this man, who opened the eyes of him that was 
blind, have caused that this man also should not die? 38 
Jesus therefore again * groaning in himself cometh to the tomb. 
Now it was a cave, and a stone lay 5 against it. 39 Jesus saith, 
‘Take ye away the stone. Martha, the sister of him that was 
dead, saith unto him, Lord, by this time ® the body decayeth ; 
for he hath been dead four days. 40 Jesus saith unto her, 
Said I not unto thee, that, if thou believedst, thou shouldest 
see the glory of God? 41 So they took away the stone. And 
Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that 
thou heardest me. 42 And I knew that thou hearest me 
always: but because of the multitude that standeth around 
I said it, that they may believe that thou didst send me. 43 
And when he had thus spoken, he cried with a loud voice, 
Lazarus, come forth. 44 He that was dead-came forth, bound 
hand and foot with ™grave-clothes ; and his face was bound 
about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and 
let him go. 


1Gr. wailing. 2 Or, was moved with indignation in the spirit 
3 Gr. troubled himself. 4 Or, being moved with indignation in him- 
self & Or, upon ® Gr. he stinketh. 7 Or, grave-bands 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 


Love always lifts. 

Love infinite is the cause of life eternal. 

The tllimitable life limits death's powers. 
Loveless sorrows are the only hopeless ones. 
Friendship is love in terms of everyday living. 
This life would be dark indeed but for its clouds, 
Every ascending life is a series of resurrections. 


Sorrow is a circle that binds.many a home to- 
gether. 


The life of faith ts simply the life of friendship 
with the infinite. 


No sorrow is so heavy and dark that there are no 
rays to those who look up. 


Tf with Him we do not share our joys we may 
easily forget him in the day of adversity. 


CHICAGO, 








Resurrection of a notorious Hottentot chief (Pierson, 4). 

Danger of walking at night in the East (Howie, 1). 

The power of sympathy (Ridgway, 3). 

Why Jesus asked the people to roll away the stone (Ridg- 
way, § ; see also Riddle on v. 44). 

A little girl’s name for ‘‘ coffin”’ (Illustrations, 4). 

The blessing from seeming devastation (Illustrations, last). 

A clever and easily workable scheme to get a class of 
boys to use the entire chapter in ¢lass (Foster, £). 

Why this wonderful miracle is not recorded in the other 
Gospels (Sanders, 5). 

Why this event crystallized the priestly opposition to 
Jesus (Sanders. 7). 

An extremely interesting set of questions for adult class 
discussion (Sanders, Section III). 

What did Jesus’ words, ‘‘I am the resurrection, and the 
life’’ mean ? (Gordon, 6, 7). its P 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


URTHER hostility was aroused at the feast of 
dedication, leading to an attempt tostone Jesus. 
He withdrew to Perea. The events of the 
Perzan ministry are narrated in Luke 11: 1-13, and 
13: 10 to 17: 10. 
Places.—First in Perea (vs. 1-16); then at Bethany, . 
a village on the southeastern slope of the Mount of 
Olives, two miles east of Jerusalem (v. 18). It is now - 
called el-Azariyeh (Place of Lazarus). The tradi- 
tional site of the tomb, in the village, can scarcely be 
the real one. Ephraim was probably in northern 
Judza, about four miles northeast of Hebron. 
Time.—Probably midway between the feast of 
dedication and the Passover, in February, year of 
Rome 783; that is, A.D. 30. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 2.—7hat Mary who anointed the Lord: As 
narrated in Chapter 12: 1-11. But it is implied here 
that the occurrence was well known (comp. Matt. 26 : 
13). It was not Mary Magdalene, nor the woman 
‘*who was a sinner” Gabe 7). 

Verse 7.—/nto Judea again: They were in Perea. 

Verse 8.—But now seeking to stone thee: See 
Chapter 10: 31. 

Verse 16.—Let us also go, that we may die with 
him: The impulsive Thomas recognizes the danger 
of the return to Judezea; compare verses 47-53. 

Verse 17.—Four days already: His death occurred 
probably at the time the message from his sisters 
reached Jesus. 

Verse 20.—Stil/ sat in the house: 
misleading. 

Verses 21-28.—The interview with Martha occurred 
outside the village (v. 30). It presents few difficulties. 
Martha expresses confidence in Jesus, who says that 
her brother shall rise again. She refers this to the 
general resurrection; but Jesus explains that faith in 
him secures life in the highest sense,—sha// never 
die (verse 26) having this sense. After a confession 
of her belief in him, she privately calls her sister 
Mary. 

Verses 29-32. —The meeting with Mary, who was 
followed by others, led to an expression on her part 
similar to that of Martha. 

Verse 33.— Weeping: Or, ‘‘ wailing,”’ as usual in 
Oriental mourning.— Groaned; Or, ‘‘was moved 
with indignation.” So in verse 38, where the former 
sense seems more appropriate, and may be. preferable 
here.— Was troubled: The Greek suggests an ex- 
ternal shudder. 

Verse 35.—/esus wept: That is, ‘‘shed tears”; 
not ‘* wailed.’ 

Verse 37.—Him that was blind: Chapter 9; the 
last miracle previously recorded.—Shou/ld not die: 
The same view as that of Martha and Mary. 

Verse 38.--A cave: Whether natural or artificial is 
not stated. Probably a private tomb.—A gains? it: 
Or, ‘‘upon it.” The former implies a lateral opening ; 
the latter, a vertical one. 

Verse 39.—T7he body decayeth: A paraphrase, to 
avoid the harsh literal rendering (see margin). 

Verse 40.—See the glory of God: Compare verses 
4, 23-25. 

Verse 41.—Heardest me: The past tense may point 
back to the time when tidings of the sickness reached 
him (vy. 4), though some regard it as referring to the 
subsequent miracle as already accomplished. 

Verse 43.—Lazarus, come forth: The Greek is 
striking in form. 

Verse 44.—Bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes: Or, ‘‘ grave-bands.” In those days the dead 
were wrapped in linen; sometimes, as apparently in 
this case, each limb was thus swathed.—Lvose him : 
Economy of the supernatural. 

Verse 45.—That which he did: There is good evi- 
dence for the plural.— Relieved on him: In the sense 
indicated in Chapters 2: 23; 8 : 30; 12: II. 

Verses 47-53.—The hostile Sanhedrin met. Caza- 
phas was high priest from A.D. 27-30, a son-in-law of 
Annas, the legitimate high priest, and a Sadducee. — 
That year: See chapter 18:13. There is no sugges- 
tion that it was a yearly office. The prophecy of 
Caiaphas was unconscious, his advice was that of a 
craity politician; but the evangelist gives it a wider 
significance. 

Verses 54-57 require nodetailed explanation. From 
Ephraim Jesus made a circuitous journey ‘‘ along the 
borders of Samaria and Galilee” (Luke 17: 11), thence 
through Perza, to Jericho, and from Jericho to Beth- 
any, attended by a multitude. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY: - 


**Sat still” is 
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If Thou Wouldst Believe 
By S. D. Gordon 


HIS story has been repeated in part, and is be- 
ing repeated times without number, all over the 
world. A refined, comfortable home, the fam- 

ily living together in love, going the daily round in 
sweet content, each one with his own peculiar char- 
acteristics,—one worrying a bit over household cares, 
another doing faithfully her stint of service but with 
thoughts on higher things, and a third perhaps more 
like the second than the first. Then comes a sudden 
sickness, then a serious turn for the worse, then the 
quick crisis, and the sad ending as the candle of life 
snuffs out. And the home is laden with the heavy 
atmosphere of grief felt everywhere, 

But there is a sequel to the story in Bethany which 
belongs to every copy of it, yet is many times forgot, 
—Jesus’ “7 supplied by his presence : the Mas- 
ter comes, the absent one now in full health returns, 
the family is reunited about the hearth-fire, with 
rome himself in the midst, and with a tenderness of 
ove, a depth and simplicity of faith, a sense of the 
realness of God’s love and power never known be- 
fore. Let us not—do let us not forget the sequel, 
Jesus’ + to the story. | 

Little Bethany, lying ee the blue hills a little 
way out from jerusalem, held one of the homes of 
the homeless Jesus. There he was fond of going be- 
tween times to rest. There he found a simple affec- 
tion, a warm sympathy, a real home atmosphere, 
and a keen understanding of himself very rare. and 
as grateful as rare. here the inevitable earth 
shadow came, sin’s common shadow dark to black- 
ness. Loving hands tenderly carry out what has 
been left behind by the departing one. The two 
sisters come back, and try in a good way to forget 
their grief. But there is the vacant chair, and the 
unused room. And they catch themselves looking 
instinctively up to see him come in at the door. 
Then they remember and try to forget. And all the 
time their hearts are saying— 


*« But O for a touch [just one touch] of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still !’’ 


But neither sound nor touch come. 
Then they said, ‘‘The Master’s coming.” Well, 
so to have him come,—queer he hadn’t come be- 
ore, they think. They had sent for him. They had 
been sure he would come for ‘hem, and his presence 


would change everything. Buthehadn’t come. Why 


not? Strange! But he’s welcome, always welcome, 
though—it’s too late, now, for the thing most needed, 
they are thinking. And the older sister speeds 
swiftly down the road in true Oriental fashion to 
greet their guest. You can almost feel the re- 
proach in her voice even at this distance, as she says, 
‘* Master, if you had been here Lazarus wouldn’t 
have died; why didn’t you come? couldn’t you 
come? Surely you would have come for us ; a mere 
touch of your hand, or a word from your lips, or a 
glance of your eye, and everything would have been 
so changed why didn't you come?” 

And Jesus didn’t apologize. He never apologized. 
He is the only man of whom there is any record who 
never uttered an apology. He never needed to. He 
simply said, in that very quiet voice of his, ‘* Martha, 
thy brother shall rise again.” And Ican imagine a 
sort of peevishness almost, creeping into Martha’s 
voice as she says, ‘'Oh, yes, I know he will rise 
again in the resurrection—at the last day—away off 
somewhere at the end of things. Is that the best 
you have, Master? That does seem a bit far off and 
cold the way we are feeling at home just now.” And 
back comes that quiet voice of Jesus,— nobody ever 
talked so quietly as he: ‘‘ Martha, you don’t quite 
understand. The resurrection is not something 
away off at the last day. /am the resurrection, and 
more, the life. Hethat believeth on me, even though 
he die, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth never shall die.” 

In the first-flush meaning of his words Jesus sim- 
ply means this : that had he been accepted when he 
came that would have been true in men’s experience 
at once; and further, this, that when some day 
he comes back,—nobody knows when ; but he is 
obliged to come back as a matter of good faith, be- 
cause the plan of the Kingdom was broken into by the 
killing of the King, but must yet be carried out,— 
when he comes he will be by his mere presence the 
resurrection and the life. 

Those who have slipped the tether of life and gone 
from our grasp, but having the warm touch with Christ 
that the word ‘‘ believeth ” stands for, shall rzse uf as 
he comes down, drawn up from the grave toward 
him by the magnetic power of his presence. And 
some who are living in that day,—whenever it may 
be,—and have that same warm relation with him 
contained in the word believeth, never shall die, 
actually, titerally, but have a new gift of deathless 
life. 

Then follows the great, yet simple, scene which 
floods Jesus’ words with wondrous light and meaning. 
This was an illustrated talk, with the illustration far 
at the tomb, the 


eed than the talk. The grou 
aster’s voice now 


indering stone removed, the 
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ringing out loud and clear, the once-dead man walk- 
ing quietly out in full view into their arms and into 
new life, the reunited circle, then a feast. And what 
a feast it must have been!—with Jesus as the central 
figure. 

One sentence of this lesson should be printed in 
large capitals, with ink of gold: ‘‘Said I not unto 
thee, that, if thou believedst, thou shouldest see the 
glory of God?” The glory of God will be seen, not 
only in a coming resurrection day, but in a daily dis- 
placing of death with life, wherever there is a heart 
that believes God,—simply, fully, expectantly trusts 
him to do what he has said he would. 

Manpison, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


F a man walk in the night, he stumbdblet 
(v. 10). In the year 1907 electric lighting was in- 
troduced into the city of Damascus, but with this 

and two or three other exceptions, the cities, and cer- 
tainly the villages, of Syria, are in darkness all the 
hours of the night. No doubt some readers have 
walked through the streets of Jerusalem, Nablus, 
Nazareth, etc., and they remember the pavement 
stones, the unevenness of the paths, the sharp turns 
and twists of the lanes and streets. If so, they 
will readily appreciate the force of this statement. 
If to the ordinary condition of Syrian roads be 
added the further disadvantage of water and mud in 
the winter, the difficulty and danger of walking at 
night become great. A neighbor of ours in walking 
out of her door at night stumbled and fell, and con- 
sequently was utterly helpless for months, and still 
suffers from a dislocated shoulder. The disciples of 
our Lord knew all this, and understood the literal 
meaning of the Lord’s words. 

She was feng unto the tomb to weep there (v. 31). 
Both in Sidon and in Nazareth the windows of our 
re looked into and over the cemeteries ; we 
could see women every morning (whether stormy or 
fair weather) come and weep over the graves in which 
doubtless some of their loved ones had been lately 
interred. The friends who followed them apparently 
took different views of matters, for while some would 
fain draw the weeping women away from the graves, 
there were others who thought they had better be let 
alone for a season ‘‘to ease their heart”; that ig, to 
relieve themselves. 


SHwWEIR, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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Modern Resurrection Scenes 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 


IRACLES are taking place to-day in every coun- 
try of the world quite as wonderful as that at the 
tomb of Lazarus. Men dead in trespasses and 

sins, whose corruption already sends out its foul odors, 
are brought to life by the word of the Son of God; 
their decay is,arrested and they leave the environ- 
ment of death, are loosed from the grave-clothes of 
ignorance and prejudice, and follow the Prince of 
Life. Old things pass away, all things become new. 

This change is not wrought, in missions at home or 
abroad, by artificial means. Social settlements with- 
out Christ, the externals of civilization and ethical 
teachings, may for a time cover up or arrest decay, but 
only Christ himself has the power to make the dead 
live again. 

His power is proved every day. ‘' Bowery bums,” 
who have lost every sign of spiritual life, become 
living sons of God. Africans and Hiudus who have 
practised every form of vice become new men of 
pure life and engage in Christlike service. 

Africaner, the notorious Hottentot chief, was the 
terror of the whole country. He carried on a cruel 
and constant warfare with his neighbors, stealing 
cattle, burning kraals, capturin women and chil- 
dren and killing his enemies. hen Robert Moffat, 
as a messenger of the Prince of Life, started for Af- 
ricaner’s kraal, friends warned him that the savage 
monster would make a drum-head of his skin and a 
drinking cup of his skull; that no power could change 
such a savage. But Moffat went to the chief and 
spoke to him the word of life. Itentered the heathen 
heart and Africaner lived. He left the environment 
of death, was loosed from the bands of the grave, and 
became a Christian chief. When a Dutch farmer, 
whose uncle Africaner had killed, saw the converted 
Hottentot he exclaimed; ‘‘O God, what cannot thy 
grace do! What a miracle of thy power.” 

Other stories, as wonderful, come from all lands. 
Men without Christ are dead (Ephesians 2 : 1), hut 
the dead hear the voice of the Son of God and live. 
(John 5 : 25). 


For other incidents see current missionary literature. 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


|* thou hadst been here (v. 32). ‘* Why did Jesus 

allow sorrow to enter this home of his friends ?” 

I don’t know, George. When Christ dwells in 

a home nowadays, is sorrow barred out? But the 
Comforter is there. 


Where have ye laid him? (v. 34.) Is it so that 
this is the only place in Scripture where Christ 
ever asked for information? f course he knew 
the place. There are situations in life where one 
must say something, and the unnecessary question 
is an easy way out. Did you ever mash your fin- 
ger with a hammer, and as you danced with pain 
ad mother said, ‘‘ Johnny, dear, does it hurt?” 

hat is only her way of expressing her loving sym- 
pathy. Never get funny on the subject of *‘ unneces- 
sary * questions. We all ask them, and we have a 
divine example for it. I have always thought the 
human side of our Saviour comes out stronger in this 
chapter than anywhere else. He groans in spirit in 
verse 33, asks the unnecessary question in verse 34 to 
hide his emotion, and then bursts into tears in verse 
35. And isn’t this the usual order of our sympathiz- 
ing human nature? Boys, the point I am trying to 
make with you is that Christ was human just like you 
—a man, every inch of him, as well as God. I want 

ou to love Him and feel his nearness. ‘ Jesus of 

azareth, a man” (Acts 2: 22). 


Jesus wept (v. 35). Yes, it is not only the shortest 
verse in the Bible, but this is one of the three times 
where Jesus is said to have wept. Find the other two 
and coinpare (Luke 19:41; Heb. 5:7). Jesus answers 
Mary’s tears with his own. Sign of genuine sym- 

athy. ‘There is no virtue in suppressing emotions. 
Jesus did not. Thecold and reserved man may have 
ots of dignity, but he has few friends. Obey the 
book. Give a tear if you can’t give anything else 
(Rom. 12:15). It has been my privilege for a num- 
ber of years to look after a large number of people 
through the good times.and the bad times of a manu- 
facturing town. I can deliberately write down the 
fact here that, in many cases where I had to help, it 
was sympathy that was needed—the tear kind—more 
than material things. The hand upon the shoulder 
puts iron in the blood. Hereis Riley’s little poem. I 
consider it one of the best things he has written: 


‘* When a man ain’t got a cent and he’s feelin’ kind of blue 

An’ the clouds hang dark and heavy and won’t let the sun- 
shine through, 

It’s a great thing, oh, my brethren, for a feller just to lay 

His hand upon your shoulder in a friendly sort of way. 


*¢ It makes a chap feel curious, it makes the tear drops 
start. 

An’ you feel a sort of flutter in the region of your heart, 

You can’t look up into his eyes, you don’t know what to 


say, 
When a hand is on your shoulder in a friendly sort of way. 


‘¢ Oh, the world’s a curious compound, with its honey and 

its gall, 
With its care and bitter crosses, but a good world after all, 
An’ a good God must have made it; leastways that’s what 


say, 
When a hand is on my shoulder in a friendly sort of way. 
* —By permission of The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Some of them said (v. 37). There they are. Same 
old critics. Always have them with us. Always re- 
member it takes less brains to find fault than to do 
anything else on earth. - 


Take ye away the stone... Lazarus, come forth 
(vs. 39, 43). The voice of the weeper is now one of 
command. Tender hearts are usually in strong men. 
Stone rolling is something we all can do. We have a 
little muscle if not other gifts. We can plant the 
seed if we can’t make it rain. If we do as we are 
commanded, Christ will do the rest. But why not 
say to the stone ‘roll away!” God always wants 
taen in partnership with him whenever possible (2 Cor. 
6:1). Wants to be in everything, in every firm, in 
every gathering, in every enterprise, in every govern- 
ment, in every home, in every life. Yes, George, in 
every game and at every party (Heb. 2: 10). It isn’t 
the fashion to print it so, but the best and enduring 
firms are God & Jones, grocers, God & Brown, bank- 
ers, The God-Johnson Mfg. Co., pure drugs and 
spices! 


He... came forth (v. 44). And we have always 
wondered how he felt. We can all know some day 
(1 Thess. 4: 16). Perhaps the coming back was worse 
than the going. I know a man who was buried under 
a fall of earth. He was dug out and resuscitated 
after much labor. Said he tome: ‘All I know about 
it is that I was busy digging and then I found myself 
lying on the grass with a crowd of men standing 
around me. I expect my folks would have said ‘ what 
a terrible death, buried alive!’ But nothing could be 
easier or nicer. I hope when God calls me for good I 
may have as good a going.” And I wonder if we are 
not all too much afraid of death. Christ called it 
sleep (v. 11). What Paul says (2 Cor. 5: 8), and who 


would want to come back ! 





LESSON FOR APRIL 12 (John a1: 1-57) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this department. 
One dollar is offered for every, anecdotal lesson illustration that can 
be used, and two dollars for the best illustration used each week. 

Illustrations are due three months before the date of the lessons. Do 
not contribute without sending for particulars, with lesson calendar, 
which will be sent by the ‘l'imes, free, upon request. 


A Korean View of the Christian Hope—v. 25. 
AM the resurrection, and the life (v. 25). Two 
Korean women stood watching a funeral proces- 
** What 
of the mis- 
hat is very, 


sion on its way to the foreign cemetery. 
sight is this?” said one. ‘* The buryin 
sionary’s son,” answered the other. ‘ T 
very sad,” replied the first. In Korea a son is the 
most precious of all possessions. ‘‘It is not so bad 
for them as for us,” said the other sadly. ‘‘ The 
know something that makes them sure that they will 
get their children back some day. We know nothing 
about how to get ours back again.”—/uniata Rohr- 
back, Washington, D.C. From The Indian Wit- 
ness. 


What the Resurrection Meant to Rufus Choate—v. 25. 

fam the resurrection, and the life (v. 25). When 
Rufus Choate, one of the greatest of New England’s 
able statesmen, took ship for Europe in search of 
health, a friend said to him as he stepped on board 
the vessel, ‘*‘ You will be here a year hence;” thereby 
meaning that in a year’s time his health would be 
restored and he would return to his work. ‘ Sir,” 
said the great lawyer, ‘‘I shall be here a hundred 
years hence, and a thousand years hence.” Ina few 
days Rufus Choate was dead, having landed at Hali- 
fax unable to continue his voyage. ‘‘ He that liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.”"—7Zhe Rev. 
Hugh T. Kerr, Chicago, Ill. 


How Faraday Recovered His Silver Cup—v. 25. 

lam the resurrection, and the life (v. 25). There 
is a story told of a workman of the great chemist, 
Faraday. One day he knocked into a jar of acid a 
little silver cup. it disappeared, was eaten by the 
acid, and could not be found. The great: chemist 
came in and put some chemical into the jar, and in a 
moment every particle of silver was precipitated to 
the bottom. He lifted it out a shapeless mass, sent 
it to a silversmith, and the cup was restored shining 
brighter than before. If Faraday could precipitate 
that silver and recover his cup, I believe God can re- 
stere my sleeping and scattered dust.—7he Rev. T. 
Wesley Cosens, Wallaceburg, Ont. From The 
Youth's Companion. 


Lulled to Sleep—v. 33. 

- When Jesus rere saw her mee (vy. 93). A 
little girl had a baby sister who died, and the little 
baby was put into a tiny coffin. When the little girl 
saw it, she said, ‘‘Mother, baby has got.a new 
cradle!” That was a pretty name for it. Death is 
but. being lulled to sleepin the arms of Infinite Love. 
W. R. Clark, Newchurch, Eng. From the Free 
Methodist Magazine. 


When the Stone Was Not Taken Away—v. 39. 

Take ye away the stone (v. 39). The bystanders 
could not bring Lazarus back to life; only Jesus 
could do that. But they could have a humble part in 
this great work by taking away the stone. We can- 
not save a human soul; that is the work of Christ. 
But we can help remove the difficulties and doubts 
from the way of others. The Rev. Howard W. Pope 
tells thisin The American Messenger: ‘‘ When Major 
Whittle was in business, before he gave all his time 
to Christian work, a woman came into his office one 
day, and said, ‘Major Whittle, my husband was 
greatly impressed by the service last night, and he 
promised me that he would come down and see you 
thismorning. Didhecome?’ ‘Yes,’ said the Major. 
‘ Well, what did he say?’ ‘ Why, he just asked the 
price of brass, and talked around a little.’ ‘Oh!’ 
said the wife, ‘that was just an excuse for coming; 
but what did you say to him?’ ‘I am sorry to say,’ 
said the Major, ‘that all I talked about was just 
brass, too.” ‘That was a lesson to me,’ said the 
Major, ‘which I can never forget.’ And it may be 
that all of us can learn a lesson from his mistake.— 
The Rev. W. Thorburn Clark, Carrsville, Va. 


How Grief was Turned to Joy—v. 40. 

If thou believedst, thou shouldest see (v. 40). A 

oung woman was mourning the death of her mother. 
Her grief was so vehement that her friends feared 
to let her be present at the services preceding the re- 
moval of the dear remains from the house. To their 
surprise, however, not only was she perfectly calm, 
but in her face shone a great light, a light that was 
not dimmed even by the tears that filled her eyes as 
she took the last, long look at the beloved face. Later 
she told them that as she stood near the casket she 
saw her mother, not lying still and cold, but living, 
glorious and radiant, while near her was the form 
of One ‘like the Son of God.” ‘I could not 
grieve,” she said simply, ‘‘ when I looked upon my 
mother’s joy.” So, to the eye of faith, does the risen 
Christ still reveal the glorious life into which the de- 
parted have entered, granting us to see them, not 
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still and cold and unfeeling, but radiant with joy and 
love, alive for evermore.— Mary G. Robertson, 
Windsor, Ont. 


A Harvest from a Hurricane—v. 44. 

He that was dead came forth (v. 44). Laza- 
rus’ death seemed an irreparable calamity ; but the 
chief mourners themselves must have thanked God for 
it when they saw the outcome. Some time ago a 
hurricane devastated the rubber plantations in a 
certain section of Central America, It seemed at the 
time an unmitigated evil, but lo! from the ruins 
sprang up young trees so much greater in number 
as to make the plantations several times more pro- 
ductive. The owners are now thanking God for the 
devastation which at first they thought meant ruin. 
Could we but see the end from the beginning we 
would praisé him for much at which we now bitterly 
rebel.—/. Leverett, M. D. Yonkers, N. Y. Au- 
thority, United States Monthly Consular .Reports. 
The prize for this week is awarded to this illustra- 
tion. e 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


E THANK thee, O God, for the gift of life, for 
the privilege of living day by day among our 


friends and in the midst of many duties. We 
thank thee that life is a struggle, and a victory over 
the daily assaults of death upon us. These bodies 


that thou hast given us need daily upbuilding; this 
spirit daily renewing; and without thy sustaining 
power, we know that we could not overcome the wear 
and tear of the contest. In thee is life, and to thee 
we turn confidently day by day for the renewing of 
the lifein us. Grant unto us, we pray thee, the power 
to live to the fullest possibilities of service here, and 
the continuance of life with thee through the endless 
ages of the life thou dost promise to thy faithful 
children, Amen. 


After the Lesson 


Death of the, body isn’t the worst death. There are 
men walking the streets to-day who are worse off 
than Lazarus was,—men whose desire to be decent 
seems dead, who are discouraged about themselves 
and who are too far gone in sin to recover,—at least 
that is what some people think and’ say about them. 
But are they too far gone? Is Jésus’ arm shortened 
by their sin-death? Can’t 4e reach them? What 
did Jesus do (v. 33) when Mary said that if he had 
been there Lazarus wouldn’t. have died? Ves, he 
groaned; or as the words are otherwise translated, he 
was moved with indignation. Why? Yes, they 
ought to have trusted him, even when Lazarus had 
been dead so, long. 

Are you hopeless about any one dear to you, be- 
cause of sin, hecause of death to good habits and high 
thoughts in his life? Be hopeful [write it], Do not 
merit the Master's indignation. Hecan restore. ‘*/ 
am the life” [write it]. 





BE HOPEFUL! 
“1AM... THE LIFE” 











While Jesus lives and loves as he does, why should 
any of us be hopeless about others—about ourselves ? 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘*When our heads are bowed with Psalm 118 : 10-14. 


wo. ica ie, 

‘* Lift up your glad voices in triumph Z : — 8-11.) 
on high.”’ salm 30 : 1-6, 

‘** Thou knowest, Lord, the weariness (41 1-3. 63: 1-4.) 


and sorrow.”” Psalm 116 : 1-3. 10-12. 
**T would not live alway."’ (167 : 1-3, 7, 8. 234: 1-5. 
**When gathering clouds around I p..1,, pag 4-8. 34: 1°5-) 


view."" ie ; 
“It is not death to die.” (65 24-7. 103 : 4-7.) 
** The day of resurrection.’ Psalm 16 : 7-10. 
** Come, ye faithful, raise the strain.”’ (17: 7-10. 26: 1-4.) 


% 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hartford 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Monday.—John tt : 1-16 
Tuesday.—John 11 : 17-31 
Wednedsay. —-John 11 : 32-45 
Thursday.—John 11 : 46-57 
Friday.—Luke 7: 11-18. . 2... 
Saturday —Job 19 : 23-27 .... 
Sunday —Rev. 20:16 .... 


. . . The raising of Lazarus 


. .. . The Widow's Son 
. ‘*My Redeemer liveth” 
. « The first resurrection 


1St 


Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


How Jesus Declared Himself to be the 
Resurrection and the Life 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (John 10: goto Tl : 57). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE story of the eleventh chapter is one of the 
idylls of literature. The relations of Jesus with 
the family at Bethany would be made clear 

without its testimony, yet the closeness and strength 
of hor intimacy is nowhere else so powerfully por- 
trayed. 

Feous was over in Perea when the news reached 
him that Lazarus, his friend, was sick, with the im- 
plied request that he would come and heal him. The 
sisters turned to him instinctively in their time of 
need, just as, no doubt, did all who knew the Master 
intimately. 

To heed their request was dangerous in the ex- 
treme. Practically, it was at the risk of his life that 
age went back to the vicinity of Jerusalem. But 

e never faltered when anything was at stake, or 
when others really stood in bitter need of what he 
could give or do. ° 

Whatever the reasons for delay, Jesus was assured 
that the issue of the illness of Lazarus would not be 
fatal. Verses 6 and 15 read asif he had been delayed 
in order to give another occasion for establishing their 
faith in him, the greatest occasion of all because they 
were about to undergo the most severe testing. 

We often wonder why this miracle is not mentioned 
in the other three Gospels... But in itself it was no 
more wonderful than other miracles which they do 
relate (Luke 7: 11-15; Mark 5: 41, 42). The plan of 
the Fourth Gospel explains its mention here, since 
the teaching was a crowning testimony to Jesus, and 
the event explained the sudden development of 
aggressively deadly hostility (John 11:53). But in 
the story of the life of Jesus which circulated among 
the early churches and led in time to the Synoptic 
narratives, the resurrection of —— overshadowed 
in significance any such miracle as the raising of 
Lazarus, 

There are many data of interest: the affectionate 
loyalty of the disciples; the solicitude of the sjsters 
that his visit should not be known to his enemies; 
their confidence in him; his assertion of ‘‘ power to 
give enduring life to those who attach themselves in 
faith to him”; his tender sympathy; his assurance 
of his power over death; the marked result of the 
restoration of Lazarus to his circle of friends. 

This event crystallized the priestly opposition. 
The Sanhedrists concluded that they must choose 
between murdering him or losing their leadership. 
They easily persuaded themselves that the dictate 
of selfishness was the command of wisdom. 





II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bearing 
on the current lessons,will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

A very imaginative but often powerful study of the 
relations of the family at Bethany ie eg is 
found in ‘‘Come Forth,” by Phelps and Ward. A 
few helpful hints are found in Robertson’s ‘‘ Epochs 
in the Life of Jesus.” 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford 
hints for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

The raising of Lazarus is of great importance, 
both because it gave occasion for P beter declaration 
about himself, and because of its definite exhibition 
of divine power in the very face of his enemies. 

The Family at Bethany. When did Jesus proba- 
bly come to know them? What light do other pas- 
sages afford regarding thein ? 

Their Appeal to Jesus. Did they necessarily ex- 
pect him to come to them? What had they a right 
to expect ? 

The Difficulties in his Way. Was Thomas melo- 
dramatic ? 

God's Larger Purpose. Does verse 4 not only 
state this, but also imply that the whole incident was 
devoid of indifference and recklessness ? 

Martha’s Noble ae ee Compare 11 : 27 with 
Matthew 16 : 16. hich sister helped Jesus the 
more ? 

‘Tam the Resurrection, and the Life.” 
Jesus mean? 

The Outcome. 
of verse 50 ? 


What did 


What is wrong with the principle 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
1. What occasions of the personal and private social 
ministry of Jesus, other than this Bethany supper, 
are recorded in the Gospels? 2. Read, as a conclu- 
sion of chapters 5-12, verses 37 to 43. 
Boston. . 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


N THESE days if one in our home is very ill we 
send as quickly as possible for the best physican 
within reach, and if he is a friend of the family, 
so much the better. There was a little home at 
Bethany where a brother and two sisters lived, and 
here Jesus had often been a guest. The first thing 
the sisters did when their brother was in danger was 
to send to Jesus, not as we could do by telephone or 
telegraph, but by a messenger. 

hat tender message did the sisters send, and why 
did Jesus linger after he received it? No doubt that 
he might show his friends in a wonderful way the 
love of his father and the glory of God. 

What two little words in the lesson may comfort 
us when we are in sorrow? If Jesus cared so much 
for his friends as to mingle his tears with theirs, may 
we not be sure that he feels with us when we mourn 
for a dear one. 

Jesus did not get tothe Bethany home until Lazarus 
had been dead four days. Somebody ran into the 
house where a group of mourners were lamenting, 
and said, ‘‘At last the Master is coming. It’s too 
late to do any good, but down the road we can see 
him walking with his disciples.” Then Martha, who 
was a busy, active sort o person, ran out to meet 
him, but the quieter Mary remained in the house. 
When we become Christ's friends we show our love 
in differgnt ways. Some of us are always doing things 
for him, some of us are always waiting to let him do 
things for us. Jesus loves both types of Christians, 
the Martha type and the Mary type. 

Lazarus was dead, bound with linen from head to 
foot, and lying in the tomb, a cell in the rock with a 
great stone at the door filling it up. Martha thought 
that he would have been alive and well had Jesus 
only come sooner. But you will notice that she did 
not doubt Jesus’ word when he said ‘‘ Thy brother 
shall rise again,” although she did not quite under- 
stand him. She thought of a resurrection at the last 
day. Jesus meant that Lazarus should awake from 
his sleep within an hour. 

Impress the class with the faith of Jesus himself 
when he said, ‘*‘ Father, I knew that thou hearest me 
always.” No mere human voice could have wakened 
Lazarus, but when Jesus called, he heard him and 
came forth out of the dark cell into the sunshine, per- 
fectly well, with more years to love and serve God 
here on earth. 
‘*T am the resurrection, and the life.” 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 

(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 

each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1, Who were the principal persons at the supper at 
Bethany? 2.. Why did many outsiders take an inter- 
est in this feast? 3. What testimony of. her love did 
Mary give? 4. Which of the disciples was annoyed 
at Mary's gift?. 5. How did Jesus show his appreci- 
ation of it? 6. To what event was Jesus looking for- 
ward ? 


GLEN Rupee, N. J. 


My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


ERE was a whole chapter—fifty-seven verses; 
and I wanted to get my boys to follow intelli- 
gently the entire story. How should it be 

done? Well, when I faced the boys I counted the 
number present, and then divided the chapter in 
nearly equal parts. Each boy was set to reading 
over carefully the section assigned to him. The last 
section I retained for myself. Five minutes were 
allowed, then all Bibles were cldsed, and each 
reported on the events of his section. Of course I 
needed to know the whole chapter in advance; and I 
found that the thrice reading before the lesson hour 
was none too much for my own preparation. 

Then each boy told of the contents of the passage 
assigned; as he told, he and I discussed the matter. 
If he failed to tell of an important item I recalled it 
tohim. With the word Bethany, we thought of the 
home there. ‘‘ Where was the home of Jesus at this 
time?” Some hesitation; then the answer, ‘‘ He 
hadn't any.” I repeated Matthew 8:20. But Beth- 
any was one of the homes where Jesus was welcome. 

Slowly we followed each happening, discussing 
and explaining as necessary. any of the facts 
brought out by Professor Riddle were here dwelt 
upon. 

{ placed special emphasis upon Jesus being the 
Lord of ‘* life.” ‘That was what he stood for; life in 
the physical man, when he brought this physical 
man back from death; but better still, life in the 
spiritual nature. Sinstands for death; Christ stands 
for life (Rom. 6: 23). ‘‘ Eternal life; what does 
that mean? Who shall tell how to convey a concep- 
tion of the meaning of that term tothe mind of a boy ? 
I asked a boy if he really thought he understood 
what -eternal life-meant? He answered that he 
found it easier to. understand how one might live 


eternally than to see how there was neyer a begin- . 


arn by heart the splendid text, | 
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ning of time. That brought teacher and class into 
that most delightful relation where we ‘‘ just talked it 
over.” I explained that our difficulty comes from 
trying to measure things in the spiritual world with 
units of time and length and breadth; whereas there 
is no time element in God’s economy. 

The iesson was closed with a brief recital by the 
teacher of the events of the closing section; and a 
suggestion that the events of our lives as we grow 
older would fill with new meaning Jesus’ words, 
‘*T am the resurrection.” And yet how little of the 
truth of this forecast my boys really understood! 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1, Find out, early in the twenty-sixth chapter of 
Matthew, in whose house this supper took place. 2. 
In what verses did Jesus prophesy his death? 3. 
What caused many of the Jews to believe in Jesus ? 
4. Why was Mary grateful? 5. What attracted so 
many Jews-to Bethany at the time ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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.For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


S YOU go nome to-day, look around and see if 
you cannot find some little tufts of green grass 
or some branches of the bushes and trees just 

wens to bud. (Show some that you have gath- 
ered.) hose voice calls forth this new life every 
springtime ? We are so used to it that we expect to 


see it; yet how wonderful it is that the dry, brown °' 


grass and the dead-looking branches put forth such 
a beautiful new life! Pretty soon the gardens and 
fields and forests will all be fresh and green. There 
is a beautiful day in the early spring which helps us 
to think of the new life all around us, 


‘* The seeds and flowers were sleeping sound, 
Till Easter-time, till Easter-time ; 
They raised their heads and looked around 
At happy Easter-time.’’ 


Let us think about it all week, for next Sunday 
will be Easter. If we watch, we shall soon see signs 
of other new life among the trees, for the birds are 
making their nests, waiting for the new life to come 
from. the little eggs. What are these queer-looking 
things in this box which look so dry and dead? 
oe ped a cocoon or chrysalis, and talk of the wonder- 

ul new life waiting to come forth.) Will each one 
find and bring something next Sunday to make 
us think of the new life all around us ? 

Our lesson tells about one of the very few times 
when a person came back to life. 

At Bethany, near Jerusalem, Jesus had three very 
dear friends, Lazarus and his two sisters, Mary and 
Martha. He often stayed in their home when he 
came to the feasts in Jerusalem. One time, when 
Jesus had gone away to preach, Lazarus was taken 
sick. His sisters sent messengers to aa When 

esus finished his work, he started to Bethany; but, 
fore this, Lazarus had died and was buried. How 
much the sisters wished for their friend to comfort 
them! Many other friends went to the house to try 
to comfort them, By and by they heard that Jesus 
and his disciples werecoming. (Name the disciples.) 
Martha went to meet them and said to Jesus: ‘If 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.” 
Jesus said: ‘‘ Thy brother shall rise again.” He felt 
just as sure abont it as we feel that the plants and 
trees will bloota. Martha said: ‘‘ Yes, I know. that 
he will rise again in the resurrection, at the last day.” 
Then Jesus said, ‘‘I am the resurrection, and the 
life.” She couldn’t understand, but she went and 
called Mary, saying: ‘‘ The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee.” Phen they all went to the grave 
together. Mary talked to i, just as Martha had 
done, and they all cried. ven ‘‘ Jesus wept.” 

A stone had been placed over the door of the grave. 
When Jesus said, ‘‘ Take it away,” . Martha said, 
‘Lord, he has been dead four days,’ but the friends 
obeyed. (Showthe picture-roll.) Jesus looked toward 
heaven and prayed (repeat 41, 42); then, with a loud 
voice, he cried: ‘* Lazarus, come forth ’’ (write it). 





“LAZARUS, - 
COME FORTH” 











How they must have held their breath and watched! 
And Lazarus reaily did come forth, wrapped in his 
grave-clothes. Jesus said, ‘‘ Loose him, and let him 
go.” When they had done so, they saw Lazarus 
among them alive and well. When they saw what a 
wonderful thing Jesus had done, many of the people 
believed. Only he could give back life. 

We cannot hear his voice, but every springtime he 
calls to the little leaves and flowers, ‘‘ Come forth,” 
and we see the new life all around us. In some way 
he calls to the life in the cocoon, ‘‘ Come forth and be 
a butterfly.” These things help us to believe that he 


has a wonderful, beautiful new life for all who love 
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and obey him. Jesus himself rose from the dead. 
That is why we keep Easter Day. 


‘** Oh, sing the blessed story, 
The Lord of life and glory 
Is risen as he said, — 

Is risen from the dead.’’ 


Peoria, ILL, 


Workers’ Questions Answered 








What School for My Son or Daughter? 


Parents who hope next year to send a son or a daughter to a 
preparatory school or college are already asking the question, 
“‘What kind of school shall I ehoose?” It is the desire of the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times to give all possible assistance 
to fathers and mothers in the solution of this, frequently one of 
their most perplexing problems. Those who desire special in- 
formation about a particular school (it is not the purpose to give 
advice about the larger universities), or who wish to be directed to 
a school in a specified section of the country, or who seek-counsel-~ 
as to the type of institution best adapted to the peculiar needs of 
individual students, are invited to write fully to the Schoo! Bureau’ 
of The Sunday School Times. 





Parents’ Problems 
. By Patterson Du Bois 


Has child-study gotten far enough along as a science to 
bear fruit in a body of practical rules for the immediate guid- 
ance of.parents, or is it necessary that the individual should be 
capable of understanding the child and deducing a method of 
education suited to each aarticular child? I: suppose. the 
latter is the true theory, but it is a hard doctrine for most busy 
people to subscribe to, and an impossible doctrine, perhaps, to 
persons of limited intelligence. S. L. M. 

To answer a large question in short order—to apply 
‘*a body of practical rules” to any case in any interest 
of life we must know something about the case. The 
rule for keeping dry during a shower is to get under 
cover; but this implies that you know rain when you 
feel it, and know acover when you see it. So, you 
must know what motives and causes probably lie 
underneath a child’s actions before you can apply 
rules to fit the actions. You must know how to dis- 
tinguish physical from moral reasons; you must know 
when it is fair to call a deed good, bad, or indifferent, 
before you can be expert in the use of rules for appli- 
cation. It is to understand these causes, reasons, 
and motives, that child-study aims. And it means 
getting thoroughly and affectionately acquainted with 
each individual child. 

In the past two years, more than one question on 
the Sabbath problem has come to this column for 
answer. The Editor-in-chief finally decided to appeal 
to the experiences of mothers everywhere for sug- 

estions about the occupations of children on Sunday. 
Reagunes came from far and near to the number of 
268. Duplications and differences in value were to 
be expected, but the contribution as a whole contained 
so many fresh and original hints and experiences, 
that it was decided to compile a small volume of ex- 
tracts from these letters, or manuscripts, for publica- 
tion. The compilation was entrusted to the Rev. 
John T. Faris, the Managing Editor, and the book is 
now issued by The Sunday School Times Company 
under the title Pleasant Sunday Afternoons Sor the 
Children (50 cents, postpaid), The present writer has 
been asked for his opinion of the book as a parents’ 
helper,—and here it is: 

In a nutshell, I am glad to recommend this book 
heartily, asa whole. This is not to say that one thing 
is as good as another in it, nor even that it does not 
contain some paragraphs, as in the chapter on ‘‘ Object 
Lessons,” to which the strict pedagogical point of 
view might object. But in my opinion there can at 
least be no valid objection to any part of it from a 
Sabbatarian point of view. There are people who 
would say that a Bible ~~ on Sunday is no better 
than any other game. To all such, I say there is no 
greater violation of God’s laws than to compel a child 
to ‘‘sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster.” Almost 
any activity, physical or mental, that associates the 
God consciousness or Bible consciousness in a pe- 
culiar way with the Sabbath is not only allowable 
but desirable. The kind of Sunday-keeping that 
makes God a forbidding taskmaster or the Bible a 
dry-as-dust burden to be endured is not in any true 
sense Sabbath-keeping but Sabbath-breaking. 

Now as to the book itself. Everything in it is given 
with sprightly brevity. It is divided into eighteen 
groups or chapters, covering all sorts of occupations 
and interests legitimized. by the Sabbatarian idea as 
I have just defined it. It would be difficult to name 
any desirable group of proper Sunday occupations or 
attentions that has been omitted. Many of these 
games, plays, or exercises are ingenious as well as in- 
structive and entertaining. I will go farther than the 
purpose of the book and commend them to family 
circles that have grown beyond the age of childhood. 
No book of this kind could meet with universal ac- 
ceptance, but I know of no book of this kind that 
better desires acceptance at the hands of all to whom 
it offers a resourceful assistance. 

















LESSON FOR APRIL 12 (John 11: 1-57) 





With the New Books 





The books announced here, and any others, 

may be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 


Christianity in the Early Centuries.—Christians 

enerally are not aware how much of interest and of 
instruction there is for them in the knowledge of the 
history of the Church in the ages which succeed that 
described in the New Testament. Miss Charlotte 
Benham shows this to those who have scant time for 
big books, in her ‘‘ Echoes of the Past, or Christianity 
in the Early Centuries.” She sketches also the period 
between the Old and New Testament, and carries 
down the story to the triumph of Christianity under 
Constantine. She has used many of the latest 
authorities in her brief outline. (H. R. Allenson, 
Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London. Cne shilling.) 


Object Teaching.—There are one hundred object 
lessons described in ‘‘ Through Eye-Gate to Heart- 
Gate,” by Henry Pickering. ome are clearly 
sketches for blackboard use only; but many utilize 
familiar objects, such as a nutshell, egg, scales, lock 
and key, compass, coins, a stone. Each object les- 
son is completely worked out, even to detailed appli- 
cation. Not all the material is equally adaptable to 
the teaching of children, but much of it may be so 
used. Like all books of this character, its successful 
use will depend upon careful discrimination, and 
with this faculty alert much of value will be found. 
(Through Eye-Gate to Heart-Gate. Gospel Pub- 
lishing House, 54 West Twenty-second Street, New 
York. 50 cents.) 


The Courage of the Coward.—The advent of a 
new preacher, like the rise o1 a new poet, is a matter 
of public.concern. Dr. Charles F. Aked was so little 
known to Americans before his acceptance of a call to 
New York, that we may consider his arrival as an 
addition to our spiritual resources. His volume on 
‘“‘The Courage of the Coward” (from its opening 
sermon on Nicodemus) contains sermons rather evan- 
gelical than evangelistic, addressed to members of a 
Christian congregation, with the purpose of deepen- 
. ing and elevating their spiritual life. They are ad- 

‘mirably suited to the purpose through their earnest- 
. ness, thoughtfulness and abundance,- They treat 
great themes in a great way, and they abound both 
in fresh and vigorous illustration, and in eloquent en- 
forcement of truth. The preacher’s burden is the old 
Gospel, with the brighter sense of more abounding 
| grace which distinguishes our age. (Revell. $1.25.) 


The Children’s Hour.—One of the educational 
.-problems of the day is a mixed question of what the 
. young folk would rather read, what they do read, and 

what. they ought to read. To answer these ques- 
tions, magazine articles and books have followed in 
rapid succession during the last ten years, inthe form 
of abstract discussions, psychological reasons, book- 
lists, and collects of selected and adapted literature. 
We have had Greek stories, Norse stories, gather- 
ings from America, Europe, and Japan, excellent 
stuff laboriously extracted, edited, and illustrated for 
children and youth. 

_ - Was there any room for a new menu of oft-served 
dishes and forgotten recipes? Eva March Tappan 
compels an affirmative answer. She has put together 
ten volumes under the general title, The Children’s 
Hour. In particular, the volumes carry these titles: 
(1) Folk Stories and Fables; (2) Myths from Many 
Lands; (3) Stories from the Classics; (4) Legendary 


Heroes; (5).Seven Old Favorites; (6) Stories and | 


Poems; (7) Out of Door Book: (8) Adventures and 
Achievements; (9) Poems and Rhymes; (10) Modern 
Stories. Taking it as a whole, there is no other such 
collection approaching this in choice completeness. 

Without depreciating any of them, perhaps the 
first, sixth, seventh, and eighth volumes especially 
display resourcefulness and judgment, catholicity and 
selective sense. 

Parents and grandparents will welcome the sixth 
as a glad resurrection. Miss Tappan deserves credit 
for restoring to life these specimens of Maria Edge- 
worth, Jane Taylor, John Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Thomas. Day, Jacob Abbott, the Howitts, Isaac 
Watts, Wordsworth, Colley Cibber, Hannah Gould, 
Watts, Cowper, and other pioneers whose work ought 
not to die. Of Jacob Abbott there is hardly enough, 
however, and Peter Parley is not here at all. 

‘The seventh will perhaps excel asa surprise. Only 
in small degree is it a book of ‘‘ nature-study,” for it 
contains voyages, travels, cow-boys, daring services, 
animal training, perils, escapes, etc. Note, however, 
that Dana did not visit the real Crusoe’s Island. . In 
the fifth volume we have, beside Sinbad, Aladdin, 
Gulliver, Don Quixote, and others, a bit from Robin- 
son Crusoe, and another from the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Whether it is advisatle thus to sample these is ques- 
tionable. But the col ction is ably planned and car- 
ried out, and the publishers have done their part 
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consistently well also. Many illustrations add to the 
attraction. 

Finally, in excellent taste and judgment are the 
short prefaces to each volume. ne of these is to 
the older folk, the others to the children. And note, 
too, the plentiful stock for all young ages, except, 
perhaps, the very youngest. It is difficult to see how 
this work could have been better planned or executed. 
(The Children’s Hour. By Eva March Tappan. 
10 vols. Houghton. $1.75 per vol.) . 





[ Worth Repeating 





How It Feels to Be a Missionary 


By a Student Volunteer on the Field, in The Intercollegian 


FTER a few years of active missionary life, it is 
A interesting to look back and remember the time 
when, as a young volunteer, the whole work lay 
in the unknown future. Many things which then 
loomed large before me now seem insignificant, and 
vice versa. ‘The outlook from the vantage ground of 
the work itself is not a little different from that ob- 
tained from the home base, besides being truer and 
more in proportion to the realities. 

How, then, does it feel to be actually in the work ? 
In the first place, how does it not feel ? 

It does not feel like being a martyr. From the time 
a volunteer openly declares his decision to go, until 
the actual moment of departure, there is constant 
mention in private and in public of all that.he is giv- 
ing up. His board secretary, the pastor of his church, 
all the societies to which he belongs and which give 
him farewells, make so much of whatever attainments 
and qualifications he happens to possess that uncon- 
sciously he begins to think that no one else has ever 
given up quite so many chances of becoming Presi- 
dent. The breaking of home ties, the cutting loose 
from old friendships and associations, the facing of an 
unknown future, all for the highest motives, tinge his 
whole conduct with heroic martyrdom. There is 
nothing of this on the field. It is soon perceived that 
the greatest sacrifice is on the part of those at home; 
new friends come quickly into the life, the future be- 
gins to take definite shape, and one’s past achieve- 
ments are never even inquired into. No one, asks 
how much he has given up and left behind, but all 
want to know what part of the burden he can lift at 
the present moment. The hero-martyr has vanished 
five minutes after reaching his station. 

It does not feel like being suddenly raised to a great 
height of _— power. The laws of spiritual 
growth are the same in the East asin the West, man’s 
nature is the same, and, with added difficulties and 
dangers, the same battle must be waged to retain 
those habits of prayer and Bible study and thought 
with which alone spiritual growth can take place. 

It does not feel like being a superior teaching in- 
feriors. This is moretrue of those in educational 
work than of others, perhaps. But the. popular idea 
of the ‘‘heathen in his blindness bowing down to 
wood and stone” unconsciously colors the volunteer’s 
outlook, and he feels a pleasure in the ideaof stooping 
to lift his degraded brother. But the mind of the ed- 
ucated classes in the Orient commands respect in 
many of its qualities. Together with intellectual 
keenness, they have a patience and power of applica- 
tion and a depth of thought seldom found in the ner- 
vous, rushing Western world. Customs which at 
first sight seem absurd are found, on closer acquain- 
tance, to be based on a common sense and foresight 
which are admirable. Some ofthe economic conditions 
are far in advance of those of our own country, and 
one soon has to forsake all idea of superiority in the 
face of actual conditions such as these. 

What one does feel may be suggested in two words, 
Work and Fellowship. 

It is unceasing labor. Whether it be the man ina 
lonely station who has to cobble his own shoes, or the 
man in the large center who has to carry a heavy 
financial and administrative burden, the refrain is 
the same—work. The field is terribly undermanned, 
the need is appalling, opportunities are on every hand, 
and time is short. Men are compelled to a life of real 
labor, and it isa life of joy. The question is not, 
‘*Can I or my organization do this better than any 
other?” but it is, ‘* Can I not add a little more to my 
daily schedule so that this work can be done at all?” 
And it is one of the greatest joys in life to be hard at 
work in a place where work is so much needed. The 
impression on returning to America is that of a be- 
wildering array of organizations with money, science, 
and consecrated lives behind them, working to up- 
lift men, so that it seems as if no man zeed be sucked 
down into the whirlpool of sin. Out on the foreign 
field the forces of evil are intrenched and powerful, 
men are falling by the thousands, and the hands 
stretched out to help are so pitifully few that it isa 
source of keenest satisfaction to work where the need 
is so urgent. 

And it brings a new meaning to the word fellow- 
ship. In the face of the need, confronted by the 
blank wall of age-long established custom and an indif- 
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ference whose very inertia is appalling, a man is lit- 
erally driven on his knees toGod. The task is hope- ' 
less for man, no mortal power can accomplish it, and 
the only hope is in the great flood-tides of God's in- 
exhaustible resources. And being driven to him in 
this way there is the sweetest sense of communion 
and fellowship. In America so much of success in 
numbers and strength can be secured for any move- 
ment by sheer unceasing labor that many men do not 
know the sweetness and reality of a helplessness 
which drives one to God. It makes the hardest day 
seem bright, it turns the keenest disappointment 
into encouragement, and it changes the bitterness of 
humiliation of self into the joy of victory for the Mas- 
ter. 

Would I do it all over again? Yes, a thousand 
times yes. For, in spite of the disabilities of climate 
and language, in spite of disappointments and results 
that are slow in coming, it is a life of service in a 
field where it is needed, and this satisfaction far out- 
balances all other considerations, 





[ For Children at Home 





Neal’s Moving Day 
By Hilda Richmond ? 


‘¢ |] F I could only live in a tent or the barn,” grum- 
bled Neal, ‘‘it would suit me lots better than 
here in the house.” Neal had been sent from 

the table to wash his hands and came back pouting. 

‘*T just wish I was an Indian.” 

‘*It would be very nice in some ways to be an 
Indian or a tramp,” remarked papa pleasantly. ‘I 
always enjoyed camping out when I was a boy.” 

‘*I wish I could do that now,” said Neal, letting a 
little of the frown fade away. ‘The new corn-crib 
would be a dandy place.” 

‘*Why don’t you try it?” asked papa, as if living 
in a corn-crib were an everyday affair with sma!l boys. 
‘* We won't put any corn in it till cold weather comes.”’ 

‘*Mama wouldn't let me,” said Neal. ‘ Please, 
please let me do it, mama. It would be such fun.” 

‘Well, you. might try it,” said his mother easily. 
‘* When do you want to begin?” 

‘‘This very day,” cried Neal hurrying down his 
food. ‘‘I’ll have this for my moving day.” 

No one seemed tto notice that he hurried through 
with his dinner nor that he left without saying, ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me.” Ue hurried to the play-room, and began 
selécting things to move to his new home. It took 
only a little while to get all the things out that Nea] 
wanted. By one o'clock all were in the corn-crib. 

“I—I guess I’m hungry,” 
after he had tried the blanket in which he was to 
sleep, and had arranged his playthings to his liking. 
‘*T’'ll go and see if Mary has some cookies.” 

‘*So you are a tramp, are you ?”’ asked Mary, look- 
ing him’ over as he rapped at the back door. ‘I 
never feed tramps unless they earn what they get. 
You carry in all those kindlings and I'll see about 
something to eat.” 

Neal had seen the real tramps splitting wood for 
Mary many a time before she gave them bread and 
meat and coffee, but he did not know how they felt 
doing the work Before eating. Long before the wood- 
box was filled he thought he must take one of the 
nice fresh cookies, but when the last stick was neatly 
piled in the box, Mary was ready with a tin of milk 
and some bread and butter. 

‘Sit on the step,” she said. 

“«* Please, Mary, I’d like to have acooky,” said Neal 
timidly. ‘‘I’ll wash my hands before I take it, if 
you'll only let me.” 

‘‘Beggars mustn’t be choosers,” said Mary grimly. 
that comes this way, 
I wouldn’t have any for my folks,” 

Neal. was very glad for the bread and milk, but he 
could not forget the smell of the warm cakes. Mary 
always saved the big corner cakes for him when he 
washed his hands particularly clean, but to-day he 
scrubbed and soaped to no purpose. After the little 
lunch he wandered forlornly to the new corn-crib and 
wrapped himself in his blanket tocry. It was twi- 
light when he awoke, and he went to the house to find 
the family eating supper, just as if they had forgotten 
all about him. He could stand it no longer, but 
rushed in and sobbed out his troubles. 

‘*T want to move back,”’ he wept. ‘I don’t like the 
new corn-crib a bit.” 

“All right!” said papa and mama _ together. 
‘*Come right up to the table now.” But Neal would 
not come until he had washed his hands and brushed 
his hair, and from that very day there was no more 
pouting about being clean. Two movings in one day 
have been all Neal has ever wanted. 


‘<D 


Answer to Anagram 
Published in issue of March 21 
Evil. 3. Vile. 


1. Veil 42. 4. Levi. 


said Neal to himself - 
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Dainty Books. 
for Easter Gifts 






Simples from 
the Master’s Garden 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


‘The book is simply beautiful, outside and in, The mar- 
ginal illuminations, the speaking frontispiece, the heavy 
paper and unpretentious binding make up a fit outer garb 
for the unspeakably gracious narratives within ; yet the set- 
ting inevitably fails to do justice to the jewel. The exquisite .. 
pathos, the gentle humor, the chaste imagination, the delicacy 
of refined taste, the warm appreciation of childhood and of 
nature, the unconventional but fragrant piety, the winsome 
truthfulness of vivid and sympathetic portrayal, which have 
been the accustomed dress of the choicest thought and feel- 
ing since the days of Galilee, here lend their inimitable 
charm to the naive story of quaint characters fresh from God's 
hand, and discovered by this rare explorer.'’—An ex-editor, 
in The Sunday School Times. 


Deckle-edge paper, gilt top, colored. border.on text 
pages, artistically ‘bound. $1.00 a copy, postage 
prepaid. 


White Christopher 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 





‘If one could only bring people to read ‘ White Christopher’ | 
It is a story, told in Mrs. Slosson's inimitable way, and yet 
it is one of the grandest sermons on the cross we have ever 
read. It is fascinating ; it is pathetic ; it is sweet.and ten- 
der.'’"— The Living Church, Milwaukee. 

Deckle-edge paper; illustrated; deep blue cloth 
cover stamped with striking design; gilt top. 75 
cents a copy, postage prepaid. 





Meditations on 
the Apostles’ Creed 


By Wm. Jones Gregory, A.M. 


‘A little book, attractively printed and bound, by the Rev. 
William J. Gregory. On alternate pages we find, illustrating 
each separate clause of the Creed, an appropriate and well- 
known hymn, and a meditation. These latter are sometimes 
in the form of prayer or aspiration, sometimes the develop- 
ment of a simple thought, and are very uplifting and helpful. 
As a remembrance from a friend, the booklet would be 
welcome.'’— Zhe Christian Advocate, New York City. 


Text pages with colored borders ; stiff cover, stamped 
in purple and gold. 25 cents a copy, postage prepaid. 
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Setting Young People on Fire for Missions 
By John T. Faris 








‘* The possibilities of the Young People’s Missionary Movement are simply 
boundless; if its campaign can be adequately waged, within fifteen years 
the entire Church of North America will be flooded with the missionary spirit. 
This, in turn, will make possible the going forth of the large number of re- 
cruits.to be raised up by the Student Volunteer Movement to meet the great 
need of our generation in the non-Christian world.””—/John R. Mott. 


66 NOTHER missionary convention ? 
What for ?’’ was the question of a 
fellow-guest at the hotel as he saw 

the scores of earnest men and women stand- 
ing at the desk waiting for assignment to 
rooms. ‘* These big conventions must cost 
alot. Why not use the money that will be 
spent here in sending out two or three more 
missionaries ? Would that not be much more 
practical ? ’” 

The expenditure of time and money for 
the First International Convention of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, held 
at Pittsburg, Pa., March 10-12, 1908, was 
felt to be amply justified when, on the second 
day, the chairman, President John Willis 
Baer, of Occidental College, Los Angeles, 


| California, quietly asked all who were con- 


nected in any way with the Sunday-school 
to rise. Instantly almost all of the 1,800 dele- 
gates and.the 1,600 visitors in the great audi- 
torium stood on their feet. And when, a 
moment later, all who had remained seated 
were also asked to rise. perhaps only two or 
three hundred people, scattered over the hall, 
responded. ‘‘ And the best of it,’’ said C. C. 
Michener, General Secretary of the Move- 
ment, ‘‘is that they have come, in response 
to the invitation of their own denomina- 
tional boards of missions, to Jearn what they 
can do to help their denominations in the 
work of giving the gospel to those who have 
no hope. For it should be understood that 
the Young People’s Missionary Movement 
does not exist for itself. It is a creature of 
the boards. According to its charter, a 
majority of its board of managers must always 
be officially connected with the home and 
foreign mission boards of the United States 
and Canada.”’ 


How the Movement Does its Work 


The purpose of the Movement was ex- 
plained at greater length by Mr. Michener 
on the first day of the meeting. ‘It serves 
the mission boards in their work among the 
organizations in the church in which the 
boards have deemed it wise to carry on a 
campaign of: missionary education. At the 
beginning, the work was almost entirely with 
the persons connected with the different 
young people’s organizations, Later, the 
mission boards felt that the Sunday-school 
was a field for missionary instruction, and the 
activities were enlarged to include it. Some 
of the boards are now requesting material for 
use in the different men’s clubs. Thus the 
work of the Movement increases as the mis- 
sion boards broaden their fields of missionary 
instruction. The Movement has no specific 
field or constituency of its own outside of the 
boards. It must simply co-operate with the 
boards in the different departments of the 
church in which they may ask for assistance.’’ 

Thus, while the Movement is interdenomi- 
national in organization and management, 
everything which it has or does is used de- 
nominationally. The boards want mission- 
ary text-books: the Movement prepares 
them; pictures of life and work on mission 
fields are necded: the Movement secures 
them ; the boards plead for more missionary 
instruction in the Sunday-school : the Move- 
ment conducts campaigns for this purpose, 
trains leaders in summer conferences, and 
procures the publication of missionary mate- 
rial in Sunday-school publications, 

Although the Movement is less than six 
years old, and was incorporated only a year 
ago, it has already provided material that is 
being used by thirty-seven Canadian and 
United States boards, representing twenty- 
seven denominations. One hundred and 
seventy-five thousand pupils are this year 
enrolled in the denominational mission-study 
classes using the text-books prepared by the 
Movement, of which nearly two hundred 
thousand copies have been sold during the 
; last five years. Fully six thousand persons 
| have received instruction in the summer con- 

ferences. During. 1908 seven of these con- 











ferences aré to be held, including the one on 
the Sunday-school and missions, 

The “conferences are bearing fruit. Last 
year a-mission board secretary thought he 
saw in a high school teacher a desirable 
mission study leader. She was not espe- 
cially interested in missions, _ He persuaded 
her to attend asummer conference. As a 
result, in addition to her work in the high 
school, she has this winter already trained 
thirty-eight study class leaders and organized 
forty-three mission study classes. 

Institates, held in some of the larger cities 
of the country, have also been productive of 
splendid results. At these, for two or three 
days, the. persons in each city. who should 
teach mission study classes are gathered. 
During the past year hundreds of leaders 
have been trained in this way. A single in- 
stitute, held in Topeka, Kansas, early in 
January, has been productive of such far- 
reaching results that the leaders are deter- 
mined next year to hold as many similar 
gatherings as possible. One young lady, in- 
terested by this institute, is now teaching a 
class of fifteen, each of whom is pledged to 
lead a mission study class. Three others 
have volunteered for the foreign field. A 
united missionary policy has been outlined 
by the churches of the city, which provides 
for securing fifty missionary candidates from 
the city. One denomination _ organized 
eleven mission study classes in one week, 
Five weeks after the institute a pastor wrote: 
‘* We have seven mission study classes in 
our church at present ; two of my best young 
men have become volunteers since that time, 
giving us six now in my church. Three 
more are now seriously considering going on 
through. college. and the seminary with a 
view to giving their lives either in the home 
or foreign field.’’ 

Three things marked the convention called 
to review this work and to plan for greater 
developments during the coming year.. ‘The 
first was the-~ spirit: of prayer.. From: the 
opening hour, when Chairman Baer called 
on the assembled thousands to spend two 
minutes in silent prayer, to the closing ad- 
dresses of Robert E. Speer on ‘‘ Prayer and 
Missions,’’ and John R. Mott on ‘* The Con- 
secration Adequate to Victory,’’ prayer was a 
key-note of the convention, ‘The request, 
printed on the bulletins issued. daily, that 
between the sessions. the delegates” should 
be much in prayer, and that during the 
sessions they should bear the speakers up in 
prayer, was not a mere form ;- there was evi- 
dence that it was taken to heart. 


‘“* That: They All May be One’ 


A second notable fact about the con- 
vention was the spirit of unity. Mr. Speer’s 
address on prayer touched on this also, 
‘* Prayer,’’ he said, ‘‘ is to bring unity to the 
world. There is nothing like prayer to 
break down disunion and bring Christians 
together. Christ filled his last prayer with 
petitions for the unity of his followers, that 
the world might be one, The evangelization 
of the world is waiting, and must wait, for 
this.’’ 

President William Douglas MacKenzie, of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, made a plea 
for unity in order that the evangelization of 
the world might be accomplished. He said 
the church,in China is becoming restive 
under the divisions in the church. ‘* This 
convention,’’ he added, ‘‘is a vision of 
Christendom reunited ; of all churches say- 
ing, ‘ When we confront the world with the 
gospel we are one.’ One of the results of 
missionary education is to be impatient of 
denominationalism at home. Let us come 
close together and work: together that ail 
the world may know that there is one broth- 
erhood, one army of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

‘*In mission work lies the true road to 
unity,’’ was the message of Kenneth Mac- 
Lennan,: representing the. British United 
Conference on Missionary Education. ‘I 
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-have been in America only sixty hours, but 


already I feel as much at home as if I had 
come over with the Pilgrim Fathers. Com- 
ing over 3,500 miles to the convention, the 


‘frst impression received is the solidarity of 


the race and the unity of the faith. The 


_atmosphere of the convention has been per- 


meated with a large-hearted catholicity and 
a magnificent sense of brotherhood.’’ 

The third striking fact about the convention 
—its purposefulness—was emphasized by Mr. 
MacLennan: ‘‘ Perhaps what impressed me 
most was the intense purposefulness of every 
session, There was tremendous insistence 
that everything should tend to generate only 
a spirit that should be transmitted into de- 
termined practical operation. The key-note 
throughou? was that missionary work is real 
business, that it is God’s business, that he 
means to do it through us, and that his spirit 
is the mighty energizer. In this convention 
we have been receiving a vision of the whole 
world through the eyes of God.’’ 

Mr. MacLennan came to the convention 
to tell of the work in Scotland and England 
corresponding to the Young People’s Move- 
ment. The British Committee is unofficial, 
but it is made up of men connected officially 
with the different churches, and it is striving 
to advance missionary education among the 
young in much the same way as is done in 
America. It is not easy to get the young 
people of Scotland and England aroused for 
leadership. The virile youth of the leader- 
in the convention impressed the speaker 
deeply. 


Saving China by the Chinese 

It was something of a surprise to the con- 
vention when Fletcher S. Brockman, Na- 
tional General Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in China, said that mis- 
sionary education was as necessary for the 
young people of China as for those in America; 
for when China is evangelized it will be by 


‘ the Chinese. All the missionaries can hope 


to do is to start the forces, discipline the 
forces, inspire the forces, and guide the 


' forces which themselves are to evangelize the 


people. For this purpose, a Sunday-school 
secretary for China has been appointed, But 


‘more is needed. Books, charts, literature of 
‘every kind, must be stipplied if the work of 
: arousing the young is to be effective. 


In India there 1s the United Conference on 


‘work among young people, while in Korea 


there is a similiar committee which is strug- 
gling with the problem of arousing the peo- 
ple to work in behalf of their fellow-country- 
men. A forétaste of success is the fact that 
one of the first seven native Koreans to be 
ordained to the ministry has’ been set apart 
as a missionary to the island of Quelpart, 
south of Korea, where the people have not yet 
had the gospel except by an occasional vigitor. 








Growing Stronger 
Apparently, With Advancing Age 


‘*In 1896, at the age of 50 years, I 
collapsed from excessive coffee drink- 
ing,” writes a man in Mo. ‘For four 


» years I shambled about with the aid of 


crutches or cane, most of the time unable 
to dress myself wii hout help. 

‘*My feet were greatly swollen, my 
right arm was shrunken and twisted 
inward, the fingers of my right hand 
were clenched and could not be extended 
except with great effort and pain. 
Nothing seemed to give me more than 
temporary relief. 

‘*Now, during all this time and for 
about 30 years previously, I drank daily 
an average of 6cups of strong coffee— 
rarely missing a meal. 

‘‘My wife at last took my case into 
her own hands and bought some Postum. 
She made it according to directions and 
I liked it fully as well as the best high 
grade coffee. 

‘“‘Improvement set in at once. In 
about 6 months I began to work a little, 
and in less than a year I was very much 
better, improving rapidly from day to 
day. Iam now in far better health than 
most men of my age and apparently 
growing stronger with advancing age. 

‘‘I am busy every day at some kind 
of work and am able to keep up with the 
procession without acane. Thearm and 
hand that were once almost useless now 
keep far ahead in rapidity of movement 
and beauty of penmanshi 

‘* There's a Reason.’ Basis given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
‘*The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 





30,000 members united with the Korean 


Church last year; but this was not in direct con- 
sequence of the appeals of the missionaries ; it 
came from the work of the native Christians. 
A native in a valley told one of the mission- 
aries that the people near his home were be- 
coming Christians, The missionary, going to 
the valley, found there more than 200 people 
who had been brought to Christ by the natives. 
Three churches were organized among them. 
At another time he went into a region where 
he had never been before, and was surprised 
to hear men singing at their work, not the 
rollicking songs of the people, but— 


‘* What can wash away myssins ? 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus."’ 
But no missionary had been there—only 
the native Christians. Here was a prophecy 
of the time—and the manner of bringing it— 
when the hills and the valleys shall resound 
with the praises of the Redeemer. 

Missionary education is needed in Korea, 
in India, in China, as well as in America. 
Natives of China, Korea, Formosa and India 
all brought appeals for more mission- 
aries, that the native church might be trained 
by them to do missionary work; but there 
was no more striking message than that of 
S. P. Devasahayam, from India, as he said : 
‘* Every gale from across the ocean brings to 
us fresh news of poverty, famine and plague, 
unrest and uprising, new spirit and national- 
ism. But the poverty of all poverties is the 
poverty of Christ in her heart, the famine of 
all her famines is the famine of Christlike 
men and women jin her midst, and the plague 
of all her pages is the plague of her cursed 
caste,’’ 

The native Christians of India have or- 
ganized a Non-denominational National 
Missionary Society to evangelize the country, 
not with foreign funds and men, but with 
Indian men and money, and. under Indian 
management. If the million Christians of 
India are inspired with missionary enthusiasm, 
how soon the other 299,000,000 will be 
brought to Christ ! 

The rapidity with which Christian history 
is making in China was strikingly illustrated 


.by Mr. Brockman when he said that, as re- 


cently as ten years ago, during the first three 
years of his stay in China, he frequently had 


| the feeling that Christian workers were stand- 


ing before a great stone mountain trying to 
drill holes with a pin-point. ‘* To-day, the 
mountain is broken into fragments by the 
earthquake of God’s power; and we have 
but to pick up the fragments, The old 
systems and institutions that have held 
millions during centuries encased as in stone, 
have crumbled to dust, and half a -billion 
people stand trembling upon the threshold 
of’ a new liberty. Not only is it not neces- 
sary to-day to fight Booddhism, Hindooism, 
Shintoism, but all the missionaries in eastern 
Asia to-day could not keep them alive if they 
would ; their mummied forms crumble to dust 
when exposed to the free air of the present 
age. Of all the audiences I have ever spoken 
to, I can recall but one whose eagerness of 
attention was really oppressive, and that was 
an audience of some five hundred members 
of the new literati of China, and the subject 
of discussion was Jesus Christ as China’s 
cnly hope.’’ 


Moving-Pictures from Mission Lands 


In addition to facts like these presented 
to the delegates for their inspiration as lead- 
ers of mission study classes in and out of the 
Sunday-school, the stereopticon pictures and 
moving-picture films secured by S, Earl Tay- 
lor, Charlies V. Vickrey, and Roy E. Fuller 
during a recent visit to mission lands, were 
shown publicly for the first time. With 
them were a few home mission pictures ; but 
the funds have not yet been provided to pay 
the expenses of a photographer to the home 
mission fields, so this supply is inadequate. 
But the mission moving-picture has such 
possibilities as an educator of the young in 
missions that it is hoped the pictures from 
the homeland may soon be provided. 

The four miles of films secured so far in- 
clude telling pictures of immigrants landing 
at Ellis Island; Muhammadans at prayer in 
the great mosque at Delhi; two million peo- 
ple at the Magh Mela at Allahabad, among 
them Ramyead Das taking his place on the 
bed of spikes on which he had sought peace 
for thirteen years; a sacrifice at Kalighat, 
with the priests of Kali and old and young 
temple girls, some of them not more than 
ten or twelve years of age; interesting 
scenes from mission schools in India and 
Japan; aclass in geometry at work at the 
blackboard ; the kindergarten at Hiroshima, 
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{span, made famous in ‘*The Lady of the 
ecoration ’’ ; converts going to church in 
North India, where five hundred and twenty- 
three men, women, and children were bap- 
tized in one afternoon. 

These films, together with the ‘lantern 
slides which accompany them, are secured 
for the use of the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Boards, and will be one by 
them to the churches throughout the United 
States and Canada. The plan is to employ 
lantern slides and moving pictures to place 
before Christian people the incontrovertible 
evidence of the actual conditions in the fields, 
the needs, the work, and the results of mis- 
sions. 

The last afternoon session was devoted to 
denominational conferences, with the mem- 
bers and secretaries of the different mission 
boards, At these conferences detailed plans 
were outlined for putting into effect sugges- 
tions made at the convention. 

The final message given to the delegates 
was this: ‘* The end of the council is the be 
ginning of the conflict. The end of the 
convention is the beginning of the campaign 
—a campaign of missionary education that is 
to be waged until the entire Christian 
Church knows and accepts the commission 
to give the gospel to - whole world.’’ 


[The complete r ae of the Convention 
may be ordered for >. 1.25 from the mission 
boards of the churches, It is planned to 
have it ready for delivery soon. ] 





Candidates for the $25 in. Gold 
to be awarded to the Sunday-school doing the 
most effective and practical mission study, 
should send in their manuscripts by April 15. 
No manuscript received after that date can be 
considered. Remember that each of the four 
schools that. come next in point of merit for 
commendable and representative mission- 
study work will receive a collection of mis- 
sionary volumes worth fifteen dollars. Address 
all manuscripts to thé Missionary Editor, sess 
Wainut Streét, Phitadelphia: . 











Convention Calendar 


South Carolina, at Union. .. . .-. April 1-3 
North Carolina, at Burlington . . ; April 7-9 
South Dakota, at Brookings . . . . April 7-9 
Virginia, at Roanoke. .... . . April 14-16 
Delaware, at Milford. ..... “April 16, 17 
West Virginia, at Fairmont. . . . April 21-23 
California, at Santa,Cruz.,..,. ... April 21-23 


Minnesota, at St. Paul . 


; . April 21-23 
Western Washington, at Seattle . 


. April 27-29 


Oregon, at Forest Grove . . . . , April 27-29 
Mississippi, at Greenwood . . . April 28-30 
Eastern Washington and Northern 

Idaho, at Spokane... ..... May 4-6 
Kansas, at Wichita. ........May5-7 
Illinois, at Moody Institute, Summer 

_.... ae 5 to August 3 
Idaho, at Boise. ... « « « . May 6-8 
Montana, at——-. . . . May II-13 
Illinois, at Dixon . . . May I9-21 
North Dakota, at Minot . . . May 19-21 
Tennessee, at Nashville . . May 21, 22 
Wisconsin, at Weenah- Menasha. . May 26-28 
Indiana, at Vincennes ...... . June 2-4 
Arkansas, at Little Rock ...... June 3-5 
Nebraska, at Fremont. ...... June 9-11 
New York, at Albany ....... June 9-11 
— at Toledo. . . . . June 9-11 

Triennial tetesectional 

Convention, at Louisville . . June 18-23 

Hawaii, at Hilo, Hawaii . . . June 24-27 


Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, Sum- 

mer School of Methods . June 28 to July 3 
Iowa, at Marshalltown . . . June 29 to July r 
Massachusetts, at Sagamore Beach, 


Sunday-school Institute. . . July 5-10 
New Jersey, at Asbury Park, School 

of Methods. . . July 6-13 
Mexico, National, at ‘Torreon, 

Coahnila . . . . July 8z3 
Arkansas, 7th District Summer 

School, at Searcy « ..... . July 8-14 
Ontario, at Alma College, St. 

‘Thomas Methodist Mis- 

sionary Summer Schoo! . . July 9-16 
Ontario, Victoria College, ‘loronto, 

Summer School of Methods. . . July 9-2r 
Rhode Island, at East Greenwich, 

Summer School . . July rr-18 


Ontario, at Port Dover, Summer 
School . .. July 14-21 
Iowa, at Clear Lake, Summer School, July 18-24 
Wisconsin, at Monona Lake. Madi- 
son Sunday-school Assembly . . July 21-31 
Ontario, at Barrie . F . July 22-30 
Pennsylvania, at Pocono Pines 
Eastern School of Methods . 
Indiana, 4th District Training 
School for Sunday-school 
Workers, at Winona Lake . 
Colorado, at Fort Collins . 
Massachusetts, at Worcester . 


. August 4-14 


. September 1-3 | 





. August 7-14 | Boards $25—Cloth $30 
. October 6-8 
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Philadelphia, March 28, 1908 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate pi + a9 or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per yeaf. 
$1 00 One copy, or any number of 
e copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. ai 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishes 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Classified Advertising 
Patents 


PATEN’ I'S obtained and trade marks registered. Ap- 

plications carefully drawn. Moderate charges. 
Our booklet ‘Concerning Patents’’ mailed free, 
Calver & Calver, Patent Asripey®, Washington, D.C, 
(Formerly Examiners U. S. Patent Office.) 


Pictures 


SEND FIVE CENTS for catalog of Tissot Pictures. 
A «complete list of 240 subjects, qooteining two 

colored pictures, easily detached. The Sunday School 

Times Co., 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


. Get ‘* Improved,’’ no tacks required 
Wood Rollers - ' Tin Rollers 


Bible Study Book Free 


A complete Syncpsis of Bible Study of great valueto 
all students of t Vord. Send postal-card request to 
Scofield Bible “Correspondence School, Room 
940, 150 Nas 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Personally cone 
FUROPE " THE - $250 ducted onal see 
7 wert. m4 


ly NOW. 5 Te price summer tour. J. P.Graham, 
Prin. Lawrence School, Box 1055 M, idsdcceke Pa. 


LA. YOUR OWA LRIATIRG 


5 press prints ca’ etc. Circ 
ook, newspaper press $18. Money 
con, maker. All ony , rules sent. Write 
factor for press catalog, type, paper, etc, 
HE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





























If you have any thought 
of going to the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Con- 
vention, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, June 18-23, it will 
Pay you to write at once to 
The Sunday School Times 
about a plan the paper has 
for paying your expenses. 
Every day counts! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











HALLOWED HYMNS .eco.s 


ay |. ALLAN 
son ot IRA D. 


TH WHILE SEEING—EVEN OUT OF ~~ ~—4h 


wore pages 
r 100—35c & 40c postpaid 
Returnable co, 9 mazled to “ earnest inguirers"’ 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicage 
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The Cook of Spotless Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She hoids it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. wreath 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 

















New York Realty Ownership 


IS THE 


Soundest Investment Known 


BOND ty Guaranteed 
Shares Pay % Interest 


Principal payable in Gold and Secured by 
New York Realty value in ratio of five to one. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
Assets,$2,500,000.00. 14th Year. 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Write for Booklet T. 


Happy Old Age 
Most Likely to Follow Proper Eating 


As old age advances, we require less 
food to replace waste, and food that 
will not overtax the digestive organs, 
while supplying true nourishment. 

Such an ideal food is found in Grape- 
Nuts, made of whole wheat and barley 
by long baking and action of diastase 
in the barley which changes the starch 
into sugar. 


‘he phosphates also, placed up under | 


the bran-coat of the wheat, are included 
in Grape-Nuts, but left out of white 
flour. They are escape! to the build- 
ing of brain and nerve cells, ~ 

‘*T have used Grape-Nuts,” writes an 
Iowa man, ‘‘for 8 years and feel as 
good and am stronger than I was ten 
years ago. I am over 74 years old and 
attend to my business every day. 

‘‘ Among my customers I meet a man 
every day whois 92 years old and at- 
tributes his good health to the use of 
Grape-Nuts and Postum which he has 
used for the last 5 years. 


go fine together. 


‘*For many years before I began to | 
eat Grape-Nuts, I could not say that | 


I enjoyed life or knew what it was to be 
able to say ‘I am well.’ I suffered 


greatly with constipation, now my habits | 


are as regular as ever in my life. 


‘‘ Whenever I make extra effort I de- | 
pend on Grape-Nuts food and it just | 
I can think and write a/| 


fills the bill. 
great deal easier.” 

‘* There's a Reason.” 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
‘: The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Name given by 
Read 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meetiag 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, April 12, 1908. Tem 
Meeting: Lessons from the 
John B. Gough (2 Sam. 22: 17-27). 


ance 
of 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Living to the flesh (Gen. 2 : 30-34). 
em forbidden (Lu e 21: 

34-36). 
WED.— Shunning temptation (Prov. 6 : 
23-27). 
‘THURS.— Drink debases (Isa. 28 : 7-10). 
FRI.—I ads to poverty (Prov. 21 + 16-18). 


SatT.—Excludes from heaven (1 Cor. 6: 
9-11). 











Give a sketch of Gough's early life and his 
reform. 


Tell how he became a power for temperance. 
Give extracts from his speeches and writings. 


OHN BARTHOLOMEW GOUGH was 
born at Sandgate, in the county of 
Kent, England, on August 22, 1817. | 

His father was « soldier who was discharged | 
in 1823 with a pension of twenty pounds a 
ear. John was taught by his mother at | 
ome until he was seven, and then went to 
a ‘*seminary’’ at Folkstone until he was 
ten, when his school education was finished. | 
At the age of twelve he was sen&to America 
with a family of neighbors who agreed to 
teach him a trade and give him a home until 
he was of age. His good mother filled his 
chest with what she could, and pinned on 
almost every article a paper with a text of 
Scripture, and marked for him his Bible. 
% 

After two years with his guardians on a 
farm near Utica, New York, he got permis- 
sion from home to go to New York City to 
learn. a trade. There he went alone, and 
fortunately fell into good hands, learned the 
trade of bookbinding, and persuaded his 
mother and sister to come over to America. 
He lost his job, however ; his mother died, 
and was busied-im.a-pauper’s grave, and at 
the age of sixteen the bay went adrift, and 
begat the career which brought him to the 








He mixes | 
Grape-Nuts with Postum and says they | 


gutter. _He fared ill in his trade, went on 
the stage, but left. it soon, and for years 
| lived the weak. and vacillating life of a 
drunkard. -In October, 1842, on the last 
| Sunday of the month, Joel Stratton, a waiter 
|in a hotel in Boston, spoke to him on the 
| street, called him by name, and asked him 
| to sign the pledge. Gough promised he 


Rev. O. R- Biackall, D.D. 


editor of the Baptist Sunday-School 
Publications, says: ‘“‘I earnestly wish 
that The American Standard Bible might 
be adopted as the standard text in every 
Church and Sunday-School.’’ 

What translation of the Bible do you 
read? Why not have 


The American 
Standard Bihle 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


the latest, plainest and 
best édition of the Scrip- 
tures in any snguege: 
Do not get the idea it 
is anew Bible. There is 
but one Bible. The Amer- 
ican Standard Edition is 
a new translation from 
the best manuscripts 
(which were unknown to 
the King James revisers 
years ago), into the 
plainer English of to-day. 
Be sure to ask for the American Standard, pub- 


THETRAILOFTHE =f 
LONESOME PINE §8=— | 


By JOHN FOX, Jr., in 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE | 


is a notably beautiful 
story with a romantic 
love element, abundant 
action and a constant 


sppeel to high ideals. 


e scene is the mountain 











AU styles at book 
stores, 850. to $22. 


lished by Thomas Nelson & Sons. region of sg June, 
Interesting Booklet Sent Free }|,|... |. Po 
ee eee the little heroine; has won 


and shows the many styles. 


“THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible publishers for 560 yeats . 
37a East 18th St., New York 


the affections of every one. 
In the April Scribner 

will appear the first 

chapters of a new story, 


VERA, THE MEDIUM 


y 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
the first novel he has 


written for some years. 


Are you reading Scribner's 
this year? Send for a 
prospectus. A beautiful 
colored Book-mark sent free 


upon request. 
25 Cents. $3.00 A Year 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

















Special Trial Rate 


Just to get you to try it we will send you 


PELL’ 
NOTES 


one year for only fifty cents. It’s your 
best chance to find out why the greatest 
Sunday-schoo! authorities in the world are 
so enthusiastic over this unique lesson 
help. Send 50 cents silver at our risk, and 
we will return it at any time if- you are not 
perfectly satisfied with your bargain. 


Robert Harding Company 


Richmond, Virginia 








| would do so the next night, and, though he 
| got drunk in the meantime, he kept his | 
' promise. 
| _ That was the beginning, and not the end | 
| of the struggle, but the better destiny pre- 
vailed, and Gough, by the grace of God, 
triumphed at last. He was twenty-five when 
he signed the pledge, and began at once to 
speak against the drink habit and traffic. He 
was a natural orator, and crowds at once 
began tc throng to hear him, A great tem- | 
perance revival began just at this time. It | 
helped to make Gough, and he, in turn, 
helped to make it. Ta 1844 he united with | 
the Mount Vernon Congregational Church | 
| in Boston, and ever after it was in the name | 
of religion and by the grace of God that he 
appealed to men, o 


In 1845 he published the first edition of 
his ‘* Autobiography,’’ and from then till his 
death he was the great temperance orator, 
and one of the greatest of all orators in the 
, world. He spoke all over America and 
Great Britain and Canada. In the course of 
his career he is said to have traveled 450,000 
miles, and delivered 8,606 addresses, before 
more than 9,000,000 hearers. Ne public 
speaker of his day seems to have wielded 
more power over his audiences. 

On February 15, 1886, he was speaking’in 
Frankford, Philadelphia, and said earnestly, 
**Young man, keep your record clean,’? | 
when he was stricken by apoplexy and fell. | 
| Two days later he passed away. Those 
words were the appeal of his life. 

**In view of the terrible nature of this | 
evil, and of the fact that the drunkards are | 
ali drawn from the ranks of moderation ; 
that, when death makes gaps in their ranks, 
they are filled by recruits from the army of 
moderate drinkers, —we must speak out, and 
implore the moderate drinker to give up his 
gratification for the sake of others."’ 
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DEGREE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
* MONARCH OF ALL 
* THE LIGHT OF LIFE 
THE KING OF GLORY 
* Orchestrated. - 
A package of samp.es, the above three and others, 
will be sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
EASTER POST CARDS 
We have just added 4 new cards to our series of 
Easter Song Post Cards—handsomely decorated in 
colors, a beautiful Easter Greeting to send your 
scholars. 12 cards, assorted, 7 titles,15 cents. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 


150 Fifth Avenue 57 Weabinstea St. 
__NEW_ YORK HICAGO 


EASTER, 1908 


s New SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. | 
2 $4 the hundred, net; 55 cents the dozen by mail. 


rc The Son of Triumph 
The ous wn 

Ri Calvary’s Conqueror for the three. 

A special department of Easter songs may be found in 

our great Sunday-school song book “ ‘the Voice of 

Praise,”’ $25 the hundred. Returnable sample free. 

Hall-Mack Co., Philadelphia, NewYork,Chicago 

FASTER LEAFLETS, HANGERS, 
AND NOVELTIES 


beautiful and exquisite productions of high-class 
lithography. 
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10 cents in stamps 




















FARM 
MORTGAGES 


OFFer A SAFE AND DesIRABLE MEDIUM OF 


NVESTMENT 


9% 


—_—— 
(tae 





CARDS, BOOKLETS, 

















FREE—Our 112-page catalogue giving illustra- Not affected by stock panics or financial 

tions, full descriptions, and — of the above; stringency. Income sure. 

besides our numerous Sunday-school supplies. Our Mortgages never exceed one-third 
249 Dock Street actua! valuation of properties. 

MacCalla & Co., Inc., Philadelphia,Pa. Every farm examined by our salaried 





inspectors. 
Interest collected and remitted without 
expense to investors. 
ur Field, the rich and wonderful 
NEW STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Write for list and information. 


The Jefferson Trust Co., Mc}i Ester. 
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io Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnail, 0. 
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